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Above  is  pictured  the  Neiv  Advanced  Six  4'Door  Sedan,  $1525,  f.  o,  b.  Factory 

Come  Try  /^Bearing  Motor  Performance 

It  Offers  Amazing  Power^Smoothness 


Here's  a  NEW  Nash  Advanced  Six  model 
that's  scoring  a  tremendous  success. 

Richly  furnished  uxuriously  appointed,  and 
with  a  wealth  ot  new  engineerir-g  features, 
this  4-Docr  Sedan  is  easily  the  most  notable 
car  ever  offered  at  the  price, 

AND  —  it's  powered  with  the  new4y- refined 
7-bearing  crankshaft  motor  Nash  has 
developed — the  world's  smoothest  type. 

Never  have  you  known  such  rare  power- 
smoothness —  softy  silken,  utterly  vibration- 


less  power-flow  that  has  no  equal  in  this 

field. 

AridewiUPROVEthat— CONVINCINQLY. 

Phenomenal  quietness  is  another  outstand' 
ing  characteristic  of  this  car — for  it's  Nash 

standard  practice  to  insulate  the  motor  from 
the  frame  with  heavy  rubber  insulators  at 
the  motor  supports. 

And  a  long  list  of  added  new  attractions  that 
rank  this  4-13ccr  Sedan  right  along  with  cars 
selling  far  above  it  in  price.  COME  IN  and 
see  this  NEW  model. 


THE  NASH  MOTORS  COMPANY 


Kenosha,  Wisconsin      (4405) 
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"lam  the  master  of  my  sleep. "  When 
you  can  say  that,  you  are  well  assured 
of  health  of  body  and  mind.  But — 
if  you  go  to  bed  wondering  when 
sleep  will  come,  if  you  look  out  at 
the  morning  with  dull,  lusterless 
eves — take  care! 


Comfort  beyond  belief! 

helps  make  you  master  of  your  sleep 


To  promote  deep,  sound  sleep,  a  vastly  improved 
mattress  now  is  offered,  the  Beautyrest.  Its  con- 
struction is  a  revelation  of  how  modern  methods 
have  changed  the  old-fashioned  bed  pad  into  a 
luxurious  cushion  for  the  body.  Deep  in  its  thick 
layers  of  live  cotton  are  702  delicately  balanced 
coil  springs,  that  yield  to  every  curve  and  contour 
and  then  support  them  gently  yet  firmly. 

That  is  the  secret  of  Beautyrest's  amazing,  lux- 
urious comfort.  In  anv  sleeping  position  you  re- 

THE    SIMMONS    C  O  MP  AN  Y  .  New  York,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  San  Franci  sco 


cline  so  tranquilly  that  complete  relaxation  and 
rest  are  instantly  invited.  You  fall  asleep  quickly, 
gain  calm  strength  through  the  night,  and  awake 
fully  refreshed  and  intensely  alive,  ready  in  mind 
and  muscle  for  a  day  of  big  achievement. 

Today,  while  you  are  thinking  of  your  bodily  and 
mental  vigor,  drop  in  at  your  dealer's  and  see 
this  super  mattress.  See,  too,  the  Simmons  Ace 
bedspring,  a  worthy  companion  in  both  luxurious 
comfort  and  unrivaled  value  of  the  Beautyrest. 


yotice  under  the  deep 
layers  of  felted  linter 
cotton, the  inner-cush- 
ion of  702  sensitive 
coil  springs,  each  in 
its  own  fabric  pocket. 


Eight  automatic 
ventilators  in  sides  anil 
ends  keep  it  fresh.  It  never 
packs  doun,  neter  needs  to 
be  turned  over,  lasts  longer. 


See  how  the  Beauty- 
rest shapes  to  every 
body  curve,  coaxing 
nerves  and  muscles  to 
thoroughly  relax  and 
^    rest  completely. 


7^   SIMMONS 
Deautyrest  Mattress 


One-thirJ  of 
your  lift  it 
tptnt  in  bed 
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A  Book  Case  for  Your  Home,  Office,  School  or  Sunday  School 

The  Weis  Sectional  Bookcases  with  receding  doors  are  a  sectional  system  providing  for  the  books  that  you 
now  have — yet  allows  for  the  books  you  will  buy  later. 

A  single  book  section,  capacity  32%  inches,  with  top  and  base  form  a  complete  bookcase — a  start  for  your 

library.      Let     your     bookcase     grow — 

through  the  addition  of  sections,  as  your 

stock  of  books  is  increased. 

Order  by  Number 
Specify  Finishes  by  Letter 

"AX" — Genuine    Mahogany — Dull. 
"BX" — Imitation    Mahogany — Dull. 
"CX" — Quartered    Oak — Golden    Dull. 
"LX" — Imitation    Walnut — Dull. 
"NX" — Quartered    Oak — Natural     Dull. 

Write    for    prices    on   special    finishes. 


feif 


COMBINATION   NO.   2158 

Qtrd.  Oak 

Imt.  Walnut  Genuine 

Imt.  Mahog.  Mahog. 

0     Top     $4.25  $5.75 

20    Book   Section    6.75  8.75 

22   Book   Section   6.75  8.75 

22   Book   Section   6.75  8.75 

37   Leg  Base  7.50  9.75 

Total    $32.00  $41.75 


No.  20  Section,  holds  books  8%  in.  hig-h 
No.  22  Section,  holds  books  10^  in.  high 
No.  24  Section,  holds  books  12%  in.  high 

Our  complete  Book-case  catalog  will  be 
sent  on  your  request.     Write  for  it. 


FOND  DU  LAC 
SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO., 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 


COMBINATION   NO.   2164 

Qtrd.  Oak 

Imt.  Walnut  Genuine 

Imt.  Mahog.  Mahog. 

0    Regular    Top    $4.25  $5.75 

22   Book   Section   6.75  8.75 

28    Desk    Section    25.50  30.50 

22   Book   Section    6.75  8.75 

22   Book   Section   6.75  8.75 

49    French    Leg    Base....     4.50  6.00 

Total    $54.50  $68.50 


Bergstrom  Paper  Company 


Neenah,  Wisconsin 

Manufacturers  of 

VALKYRIE 


Book 


Papers 


'-€21^^^ 


Odin  S.  &  S.  C. 


Thor  M.  F. 
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A   Ktvil   Wi.s<«»ii«.iii    institution 

Western  States  Envelope  Co.  Why 
not  try  them  for  your  envelope 
needs?  Ask  your  printer  for 
Western  States  Envelopes. 

Western  Slates  Envelope  Co. 

South    Water    from    Clinton    to    Ferry    St. 
Milwaukee.     Wisconsin. 


C.  N.  CASPAR  CO. 

HOOK     K.MI'OKIIM 

nOOK.-^KI.l.KRS    AND    PLJ15LISHERS 

neitlrrfi    In    nnil    ImimrtprM    of 

AMERICAN.   BRITISH.  GEKMAN  and  FRENCH 

BOOKS.     Ol.J     and     New 

250.000    volumes    In    stock 

454    K«Ht   >Viiter    Street        IMione  Ilroadwaj-    1120 

MII.W.AIKKE.    WI.SCONSIN 


®^HlKO^H 


I  UONE-      •    DESIGNERS     .     0$H|f,. 

OV    *a  •    ENGRAVERS     .  wT^h 

'     |l»^  ELECTROTYPERS  ^Ij   "* 


ASK  YOUR  BUTCHER  OR  GROCER 

IF  HE  CUTS  YOUR  MEATS  ON  AN 

"AI'PLETON"  BUTCHER  BLOCK 

Manufactured    by 

APPLETON  WOOD  PRODUCTS  CO 

at  APPLETON,  WIS. 

NEW    YORK  SAN    FRANCISCO 


Do  You  Believe  in 

Dividends? 

Then  let  us  arrange  to  net  vou 
dividends  of  from  25  to  30%  on 
your  FIRE  INSUR.ANCE.  {Cash 
refund  on  policy  at  expiration  or 
credit  on  renewal).  Strongest 
protection.  Prompt  and  equitable 
Claim  Service. 
Call  B-1015  for  details,  or  write  to 

Reitan-Lerdahl 
&  Co. 

415-17  Pioneer  Bldg., 
Madison,  Wisconsin 

Insurance  in  all  its  Branches 
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NO    RENT -NOTHING    DOWN 

Our  Offer: 

I — We'll   ship   you   a    new    Holton    Revelation 
C    Melody    Saxophone    In    the    flnlsh    you 
select    for   you    to   use    for   ten   days,    ab- 
solutely   free. 
2 — We'll   supply   a   teacher  In    the   form   of  a 
Talking     Machine     Record,     playable     on 
any    Talking    M.Tchlne    that    will    explain 
the  Holton   Revelation   C  Melody  so  con- 
cisely   and    simply    that    you'll    be    play- 
ing  In   half  an   hour. 
3 — We'll  Include  a  special     Instruction     book 
that    follows    the    record    and    will    con- 
vince  you   It   Is  possible   to  learn   to   play 
the    Holton    C    Melody    without    the    aid 
of   a   teacher. 
4 — If   at   the   end   of   ten   days,   you   have   not 
astonished    your    friends    and    neighbors 
by   playing   the   Holton   Revelation  Saxo- 
phone— If  you  are  not  satisfied  that  you 
can    become    proficient    without    the    aid 
of  an    Instructor,   or   If   for   any   reason   at 
all    you    wish    to    return    the    Saxophone, 
do   so.      You   Incur   absolutely    no   obliga- 
tions. 
5 — It    you    do    wish    to    keep    the    Saxophone 
we'll   arrange  extremely  liberal   terma  If 
you   do   not    wish    to    pay    cash. 
WRITE    FOR    FREE    LOAN    APPLICATION 
BLANK     TODAY 
Only   on   a   Holton.   due   to   the  addition   of 
the  famous  Holton  master  keys  which  great- 
ly   simplify    the    playing    of    this    instrument 
can  this  offer  be  made.     The  Holton   Revela- 
tion Saxophone,   like  all   Holton  Instruments, 
Is  a  masterpiece  of  the  finest  craftsmanship, 
built    to    the    highest    standard    ever    set    In 
the   band   Instrument    Industry. 

FRANK  HOLTON  &  CO. 

Makers  of 
America's  Greatest  Band  Instruments 

ELKHORN  WIS. 


lOc    a    copy,    one    year    $1  00.    three    years    $2.60, 

In   the   United   States  and   Canada. 

Foreign.    $1.60   per  Year. 

Full    Copyrights    Reserved 


"WHERE 
DID 
YOU 
GET 

IT?  ?  ?  ?" 

"Why,  where  I  get  all  my 
prettiest  gifts,  of  course,  — 

at 

The 

Mouse-Around 
Gift  Shop 

422  State  Street     Madison 
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CLARENCE  A.  SHALER 

Inventor  and  Philanthropist 
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I  AN  there  any  good  thing  come 
)f  Nazareth?"  was  the  ques- 
raised  by  Nathanael  nine- 
teen hundred  years  ago. 

A  somewhat  similar  question  might 
be  put  to-day  by  one  who  assumes  that 
a  city  that  is  the  site  of  a  penitentiary 
must  necessarily  be  inhabited  by  ques- 
tionable characters. 

Such  is  not  the  case  in  Wisconsin.  It 
is  true  that  Waupun  houses  hundreds  of 
criminals  within  the  confines  of  the 
state  penitentiary  in  its  midst,  but  it 
is  also  true  that  the  city  is  the  home  of 
many  illustrious  persons  as  well.  It  is 
no  small  matter  of  civic  pride  that  in  a 
recent  volume  of  "Who's  Who  in  Amer- 
ica," no  fewer  than  six  of  the  outstand- 
ing leaders  in  fields  of  achievement  were 
born  in  the  Prison  City.  In  addition, 
there  are  many  other  sons  and  daugh- 
ters ranking  high  in  the  world  of  res- 
pectability and  responsibility  who,  al- 
though not  accorded  a  place  in  the  red 
and  gold  volume  with  contemporaries, 
were  cradled  or  tutored  by  the  good 
mothers  of  Waupun. 

All  due  respect  to  those  to  whom  hon- 
or is  due,  it  remained  for  one  of  the 
adopted  sons  to  put  the  name  of  the  city 
before  the  commercial  world.  Prior  to 
his  coming  there  had  been  some  indus- 
trial effort,  but,  like  every  other  city 
with  a  Main  Street,  the  name  Waupun 
for  the  most  part  was  confined  to  a  rail- 
way station  and  a  post  office  marker. 

With  the  coming  of  Clarence  A.  Sha- 
ler  came  new  life.  His  indomitable 
courage  and  keen  foresight  coupled  with 
the  talents  of  an  inventive  mind  gave 
him  a  rare  combination  of  qualifications 
for  leadership. 

Bent  on  forging  ahead,  his  first  ven- 
ture was  that  of  making  umbrellas  in 
an  old  abandoned  flaxmill.  ^Tiile  in  the 
experimental  stage  of  the  business,  he 
conceived  the  idea  that  it  would  mean 
much  to  humanity  if  an  umbrella  top 
could  be  made  detachable,  thereby  af- 
fording a  person  the  privilege  of  re- 
covering an  old  but  good  frame  a  num- 
ber of  times.  Concentrating  his  efforts 
upon  this  idea  he  produced  a  patented 
appliance. 

Presto!  the  die  had  been  cast.  The 
names  of  "Shaler"  and  "Waupun"  were 
destined  to  be  associated  together  for- 
ever. 


By  GEORGE  LEON  VARNEY 

In  the  language  of  filmdom,  coveted 
markets  were  opened  to  the  new  pro- 
duct. Dividends  were  declared.  A 
modest  fortune  made.  The  inventor  had 
tuned  in  on  the  wave  length  of  success. 


Wisconsin    is   proad   of 
CI..AREXCE   .4.   SHALEB. 


The  invention  of  the  automobile 
brought  an  avalanche  of  ideas.  Mr. 
Shaler  was  not  immune  to  thinking  on 
the  subject.  Having  purchased  an  au- 
tomobile, (the  second  to  be  sold  to  a 
Wisconsinite)  he  devoted  much  study 
to  its  mechanism. 

The  "Motor  Magazine"  in  comment- 
ing on  the  introduction  of  the  auto  to 
Waupun  folk  says,  "At  that  time  a 
young  man,  now  one  of  Shaler's  closest 
friends,  was  the  rising  city  attorney  of 
Waupun  and  the  owner  of  a  high  spirit- 
ed driving  horse.  He  endeavored  to 
have  the  city  council  pass  an  ordinanr-e 
barring  automobiles  from  the  streets  of 
Waupun."  This  item  is  interesting  be- 
cause it  parallels  the  accounts  covering 
the  reception  accorded  the  steam  en- 
gine, the  steamboat,  the  cotton  gin  and 
other   inventions   when   they   were  first 


introduced  in  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  owner  of  the  new  chariot  made 
numerous  trips.  He  ventured  to  the 
surrounding  country  but  reached  the 
conclusion  that,  unless  something  was 
devised  whereby  tires  could  be  repaired 
more  easily,  he  would  have  to  give  up 
his  Winton.  On  one  trip  alone  he  re- 
calls having  received  seven  punctures. 
Mind  you,  this  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  when  a  spare  tire  and  a  de- 
mountable rim  were  undreamed  of,  and 
patching  a  tire,  such  as  it  was,  was  a 
slow,  tedious  job.  There  were  several 
tire  repair  outfits  on  the  market  at  the 
time  but  when  put  to  the  test  they  fail- 
ed to  give  satisfaction. 

Many  inventions  have  been  the  off- 
spring of  necessity.  So  it  was  with  the 
Shaler  vulcanizer.  Experimenting  in  a 
little  shed  in  his  own  backyard,  he  tried 
to  solve  his  tire  problem.  Hooking  up 
a  discarded  electric  flatiron  and  a  rhe- 
ostat from  a  dynamo,  and  with  the  aid 
of  a  few  tools,  he  produced  the  first 
practical  motorist's  vulcanizer.  In  try- 
ing to  remedy  his  own  tire  trouble  he 
succeeded  in  solving  the  problem  for 
the  auto  world. 

A  smile  wreathes  the  face  of  the  in- 
ventor as  he  assumes  a  reminiscent  at- 
titude and  calmly  relates  how  the  nei,?h- 
bors  brought  their  tires  to  his  shed  and 
how  they  stood  by  absorbed  in  no  small 
degree  of  wonderment  while  Aladdin- 
like he  applied  the  magic  touch  that 
lengthened  the  life  of  the  tires  and 
made  the  repair  of  the  trouble  com- 
paratively easy. 

When  one  recounts  the  many  chanres 
that  have  been  wrought  in  the  construc- 
tion of  automobiles  and  tires  since  the 
first  vulcanizer  was  made,  it  fairly 
seems  as  though  Shaler  and  his  macic 
flatiron  were  associated  with  the  advent 
of  time. 

"In  the  beginning,"  says  the  invon- 
tor,  "only  electric  vulcanizers  wore 
made,  but  the  demand  for  vulcanizers 
among  car-owners  who  did  not  hare 
access  to  electric  current  let  to  the  in- 
vention of  other  models  heated  by  steam 
generated  by  gasoline  or  alcohol  burn- 
ers. Quite  naturally  a  demand  appear- 
ed among  repairmen  for  these  types  of 
vulcanizers  as  they  all  embodied  an  im- 
portant    exclusive     feature,     automatic 
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'The  End  of  the  Trail,"  replica  of  James  Earl  Eraser's  famous  statue,  which  Mr.   Shaler  will  present 

to  the  city  of  WaupuH. 
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temperature  control.  So  shop  vulcanl- 
zers  of  various  styles  were  added  to 
complete  the  only  line  of  vulcanizers 
manufactured  in  the  world. 

"I  can  name  at  present  no  country 
to  which  we  do  not  ship  vulcaniznrs. 
Last  fall  when  I  started  west  1  noti  ed 
a  car-load  going  to  India.  Durir.g  the 
World  War  we  supplied  three  armies, 
namely,  England,  FYance,  and  the 
United  States  with  vulcanizers." 

An  interesting  note  in  connection 
with  the  C.  A.  Shaler  Company  is  that 
the  men  who  organized  the  co-npany 
are  all  still  actively  interested  in  the 
concern.  The  sales  manager,  the  ad- 
vertising manager,  the  factory  super- 
intendent, the  assistant  sales  manat;er, 
and  several  others  have  been  witnesses 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
sapling  into  a  sturdy  oak.  Needless  to 
add,  each  in  his  respective  department 
has  made  some  valuable  contril)ution 
to  the  strengthening  and  upbuilding  of 
one  of  the  firms  the  state  of  Wisconsin 
Is  proud  to  call  its  own. 

Dr.  Russell  Conwell  in  his  famous 
lecture.  "Acres  of  Diamonds,"  says 
among  other  things: 

"Thefe  are  people  who  think  that 
their  fortune  lies  in  some  far  country. 
It  is  much  more  likely  to  lie  right  in 
their  own  backyards  or  on  their  front 
door-step.  Most  of  our  millionaires  dis- 
covered their  fortunes  by  simply  look- 
ing around  them." 

He  could  have  cited  the  career  of 
Mr.  Shaler  as  a  shining  example  when 
urging  members  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion to  make  use  of  their  will  power. 

The  Philanthropist 

Newspapers  of  late  have  been  giving 
over  considerable  space  to  the  philan- 
thropies of  the  inventive  geniu?.  Mr. 
Shaler  gave  last  year  fifty-four  thousand 
dollars  to  Waupun  for  the  Shaler 
Scholarship  for  the  schools  of  the  city. 
This  scholarship  entitles  the  winner  lo 
a  four  years'  course  in  any  university, 
medical  school,  art  institute,  school  of 
music,  or  any  other  school  especi.illy 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  student. 

At  present,  one  winner  is  attending  a 
dental  college,  one  student  studying  art 
at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  one 
fitting  himself  for  an  architect  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  one  attend- 
ing the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The 
only  conditions  are  that  the  student 
shall  n#t  financially  be  able  to  attend 
college.  The  committee  is  required  lo 
dress  the  students  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  will  not  be  embarrassed. 

Mr.  Shaler  had  been  doing  this  anony- 
mously for  some  years,  but  it  came 
to  a  point  where  he  thought  it  best  to 
put  it  in  a  more  permanent  forn; 

Tribute  to  Wife 

After  the  death  of  his  belovei  wife 
five  years  ago,  Mr.  Shaler  had  erected 
in  Forest  Mound  Cemeter>-  a  beautiful 
work  of  art  from  the  chisel  of  Lorado 
Taft,  world  famed  American  sculptor. 

The  figure  is  that  of  a  bronze  angel 
of  heroic  size  against  a  block  of  polish- 
ed gray  granite.  Some  call  the  work 
"The     Angel     of     Peace."     "Memory." 


"Faith."  "Hope,"  etc..  as  it  appeals  to 
the  onlooker.  It  is  most  impressive 
in  its  beauty  and  awakens  the  admira- 
tion of  all  who  stand  before  it.  One 
critic  declares:  "The  figure  typifies  the 
Recording  Angel  who  has  just  completed 
reading  the  record  of  a  good  life  and 
pauses,  with  eye.'i.  closed  in  contempla- 
tion. There  is  about  the  face  and  figure 
of  the  angel  a  wonderful  spirituality; 
harmony,  and  grace,  alike  in  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  face,  the  poise  of  the  head, 
and  the  easy  repose  of  the  body." 

The  size  of  this  magnificent  work  of 
art  can  be  better  appreciated  when  we 
note  that  the  figure  is  nine  feet  tall  and 
the  granite  reaches  up  twelve  feet.  The 
figure  weighs  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  the  stone  sixteen  tons. 

Mr.  Shaler  has  just  announced  an- 
other gift  to  Waupun.  It  will  be  a 
replica  of  the  famous  Equestrian  statue 
known  as  "The  End  of  the  Trail,"  the 
masterpiece  of  James  Earle  Fraser. 

Among  the  other  noted  works  of  this 
sculptor  are  his  statue  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  on  the  steps  of  the  Treasury 
Building  in  Washington;  a  bust  of 
Roosevelt;  and  his  more  recent  memo- 
rial to  John  Ericsson,  inventor  and 
builder  of  the  Monitor  of  Civil  War 
fame. 

End   of  the   Trail 

What  inspired  Mr.  Shaler  to  engage 
the  services  of  the  sculptor  is  told  by 
Mr.  Shaler  in  an  interesting  way: 

"During  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion in  San  Francisco  in  1914,  I  was 
living  in  Berkeley,  California,  and  visit- 
ed the  Exposition  many  times.  Almost 
invariably  before  leaving  the  grounds 
for  the  day  my  footsteps  would  end  up 
at  t:-;e  statue,  'The  End  of  the  Trail,' 
by  Earl  C.  Fraser.  It  occupied  a  most 
commanding  position.  At  that  time  it 
was  modeled  only  in  plaster,  and  later 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  I  considered  it 
the  most  artistic  and  beautiful  of  all 
the  pieces  at  the  fair,  among  that  wealth 
of  artistic  gems.  As  the  years  went  by, 
it  was  broadcast  not  only  in  pictures 
but  small  bronzes,  such  as  bookends, 
and  so  forth.  However,  on  inquiry,  I 
found  it  had  never  been  remodeled  and 
cast  in  bronze.  The  thought  occurred 
to  me  that  no  piece  of  statuary  was  so 
typically  American,  and  would  so  well 
voice  the  feeling  I  had  for  the  American 
Indian,  here  in  Wisconsin  where  he 
made  one  of  his  last  stands.  I  well  re- 
member, as  a  child,  seeing  a  dark 
face  appear  at  the  open  door,  without 
knock  or  warning  of  any  kind,  and 
enter  the  room  followed  by  the 
gaily  blanketed  forms  of  several  of  his 
companions.  He  was  begging  for  food 
to  which  he  had  a  just  right.  The 
shores  of  the  nearby  lake  were  covered 
with  his  teepees  and  his  campfires  light- 
ed up  their  waters  at  night.  When  I 
had  grown  to  manhood  the  Indian,  to- 
gether with  the  many  flocks  of  pigeons 
that  used  to  darken  the  sky  with 
their  numbers,  had  totally  disappeared. 
Nothing  was  left  but  their  burial 
mounds  in  fields  too  stony  for  the  share 
of  the  plow  to  turn.  I  thought  it  fitting 
that  in  this  state,  where  even  now.  the 


plow  turns  up  the  flint  with  which  he 
used  to  tip  his  arrow  and  the  pottery 
in  which  he  cooked  his  simple  meals,  I 
might  offer  this  slight  tribute  to  his 
memory.  I  also  had  in  mind  that  it 
would  be  a  suitable  companion  piece  to 
the  statue  of  Memory  by  Larado  Taft, 
that  1  gave  to  the  city  of  Waupun  sev- 
eral years  ago." 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  what 
the  Washington  Post  had  to  say  about 
this  statue  at  the  unveiling  of  Mr. 
Eraser's  statue  of  Ericsson  in  Wash- 
ington last  May: 

"For  the  impressive  'End  of  the  Trail' 
which  was  placed  in  an  important  posi- 
tion in  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
at  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Fraser  received 
a  gold  medal.  This  is  really  one  of  the 
finest  species  of  sculpture  in  American 
art,  so  typical  is  it,  so  sincere  in  feeling, 
so  excellently  is  it  modeled,  it  came 
straight  out  of  the  heart  of  the  sculptor, 
and  so  appeals  directly  to  the  spectator." 

The  figure  will  be  of  bronze  and 
mounted  on  a  stone  base  two  feet  thick. 
It  will  be  twelve  feet  from  the  base  to 
the  shoulder  of  the  Indian. 

The  site  selected  for  this  gift  is  on 
the  dam  near  the  cemetery  where  Mrs. 
Shaler  lies  buried.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  donor  to  have  the  figure  lighted 
at  night  so  as  to  give  the  effect  of 
standing  unsupported  in  the  sky. 

Fight  for  Health 

On  perusing  the  foregoing  lines  cov- 
ering the  accomplishments  of  Mr.  Sha- 
ler, one  may  think  that  the  inventor 
has  been  a  special  favorite  of  Dame 
Fortune.  Not  necessarily.  Whatever 
has  come  to  him  has  come  as  the 
fruit  of  hard  work  and  invested  talents. 
Ambition,  perseverance,  determination, 
plus  an  inventive  mind  and  the  capacity 
to  apply  oneself  to  the  task  in  hand 
have  been  the  vital  factors  that  have 
entered  into  his  real  achievements. 
Along  with  it  all  has  been  waged  a  long 
struggle,  a  battle  not  for  honors  or 
wordly  gain  but  one  for  health — a  bat- 
tle to  live  and  stand  erect,  "even  as  you 
and  I." 

When  still  a  young  man,  Mr.  Shaler 
fell  and  broke  a  leg.  The  resetting 
proved  unsuccessful,  with  the  result 
that  the  injured  member  caused  the 
throwing  of  the  weight  of  the  body  on 
one  foot  and  brought  about  an  increas- 
ing pressure  on  a  portion  of  the  nervous 
system.  Not  rallying  as  he  should  un- 
der the  care  of  his  physician,  he  wa.s 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  specialist,  who 
concluded  that  the  complications  that 
had  aggravated  the  case  were  due  to  a 
stomach  disorder. 

Finding  no  relief,  he  was  sent  to  Hot 
Springs,  later  to  Rattle  Creek  and  sev- 
eral other  places  famed  for  their  cures. 
Instead  of  getting  better,  he  became 
worse. 

One  day  while  in  a  very  discouraged 
state  of  mind,  he  consulted  one  whose 
name  did  not  add  much  lustre  to  the 
medical  world.  After  hearing  the 
patient's  story,  the  practitioner  remark- 
ed, "It's  not  your  stomach;  it's  your  leg 
that's  bothering  you.  We  can  relieve 
fContinued   on   page    30) 
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Making  Captains  of  Industry 

But  Not 

In  Thirty  Easy  Lessons 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  Extension  Division  Campus — The  World's 
Seamen,  Gold  Miners,  and  Librarians  Take  Courses 
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AM  enclosing  a  picture  of  the  last 
load  we  captured,"  writes  a  cor- 
respondent student  from  the 
United  States  "Rum  Navy."  "There 
were  170  cases  of  'mixed  goods'  in  the 
lot.  The  picture  was  taken  at  Sandy 
Hook  at  the  Government  docks." 

This  letter  came  to  the  University 
Extension  Division  from  a  marine  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Patrol  who  is  tak- 
ing a  correspondence  course  because  he 
cannot  attend  the  University.  The 
University  of  Wisconsin  goes  to  sea,  be- 
sides going  to  twenty-five  foreign  coun- 
tries in  which  over  500  foreign  students 
are  taking  courses  by  correspondence. 

Men  and  women  from  all  walks  of 
life,  working  under  widely  varied  and 
often  unfavorable  conditions  have  en- 
rolled  for  correspondence  courses. 

From  a  student  on  a  United  States 
battleship  comes  the  following  message: 

"I  am  sorry  that  circumstances  com- 
pel me  to  discontinue  my  English  stu- 
dies until  next  September.  We  are  in 
the  midst  of  the  great  tension  that  pre- 
cedes target  practice;  I  expect  to  be 
transferred  elsewhere  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  it  always  means  some  weeks  in 
shaking  down  again;  by  that  time  one 
of  the  members  of  my  family  is  to  un- 
dergo a  serious  surgical  operation;  and 
in  August,  I  am  to  be  examined  for 
promotion,  which  requires  considerable 
time  in  preparation." 

A  note  from  an  Alaska  cabin  reveals 
some  of  the  difficulties  involved  in 
study: 


By  MARY  M.  BRANDEL 


Professor  L,ighty,  secretary 

of  the  correspondence  study 

department,      who     began 

offering    courses   in    1906. 


"At  present  I  am  some  miles  removed 
from  Fairbanks,  working  on  a  railroad. 
My  accommodations  were  not  calculated 
to  conform  with  the  requirements  of  a 
student,  as  I  share  a  large  room  with 
at  least  a  dozen  men,  and  the  table  that 
serves  as  my  desk  must  also  accom- 
modate a  game  of  cards,  and  the  sour- 
doughs must  spin  their  yarns  of  the 
earlier  days  in  Alaska,  so  privacy  is  a 


state  unknown  here  and  my  papers  are 
bound  to  show  some  traces  of  dirt  and 
misuse  that  can't  be  avoided  for  the 
present.  There  is  but  one  boat  a  week 
out  of  southwestern  Alaska,  and  if  the 
train  is  delayed  by  snow,  it  fails  to  make 
it.  Hereafter  I  will  try  and  have  an 
assignment  go  out  to  you  each  week." 

And  a  Wisconsin  librarian  sent  this 
message,  all  of  which  reflects  more  than 
a  passing  burst  of  enthusiasm: 

"My  librarian  decided  to  'thrash  out' 
the  always  vexed  question  of  depart- 
mental libraries,  and  appointed  me  to 
do  the  research  work  and  to  write  the 
report.  After  much  re-writing  it  went 
to  our  president,  who  came  over 
promptly  to  say  that  the  whole  report 
had  impressed  him  as  an  admirable 
piece  of  work,  and  that  the  phrasing 
was  better  than  that  of  any  report  he 
had  seen  for  a  long  time.  I  dare  say 
you  will  think  he  is  used  to  a  low  order 
of  reports  if  one  of  your  English  five 
creatures  can  excel  over  the  writers  of 
such  literature,  but  any  way,  the  credit 
or  whatever  matter  may  be  in  his  pretty 
speech  belongs  to  'teacher,'  and  I  want 
her  to  have  it." 

"If  the  instructor  does  have  a  'bad 
side,'  the  extension  student  doesn't 
know  it — just  as  a  voice  over  the  tele- 
phone is  generally  more  pleasing  than 
at  a  close  range,"  is  the  remark  of  one 
extension  student. 

It  takes  intensely  human  relations 
between  real  people  to  produce  letters 
like   these,   and   to   cause  a   student  to 


Extension  students  help  to  assemble  these  engines  at  Fairbanks- Morse — 


— and  pat  them  through  their  paces  on  the  test  floor. 
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bind  his  lesson  sheets,  with  his  instruc- 
tor's c-omnients.  into  a  book  with  this 
dedication:  "To  Roy  J.  Colbert — Who 
k-jeps  intact  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Greek  teachers,  in  spite  of  a  corres- 
pondence study." 

Twenty  years  ago  the  knowledge  ac- 
cumulated in  the  I'niversity  during  a 
half  century  had  contributed  to  the  in- 
tellectual advancement  of  but  a  small 
number  of  students;  but  the  University 
Extension  Division  was  destined  to  carry 
to  every  one  in  the  state  a  part  of  the 
store  of  knowledge  that  was  the  Univer- 
sity's. 

"Let's  make  the  borders  of  the  state 
the  campus  fence,"  said  President 
Charles  Richard  Van  Hise.  back  in 
1904.  to  the  state  legislature,  and  with 
the  $20,000  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  with  the  help  of  Louis  E. 
Reber.  who  was  dean  of  the  Extension 
Division  until  his  resignation  last 
spring,  correspondence  courses  were 
established. 

Other    universities    in    the    •90's    or- 


administratit)U  office  who  is  taking 
bookkeeping,  it  includes  Djang  Dju 
Ru.  'way  over  in  India.  Twenty 
student  generations  have  proved 
that  the  borders  of  the  state  are 
too  small  for  the  campus  fence. 

The  university  today  is  for  the 
student  sitting  In' the  shadow  of 
the  bronze  Lincoln;  for  the  miner 
up  north  in  the  iron  range;  for  the 
dairy  hand  who  helps  make  "Rock 
County's  Gold;"  for  the  student  In 
China,  New  Zealand,  Peru,  and 
Alaska. 

To  some  on  the  campus,  the 
daily  walk  up  "the  hlU"  affords 
slight  inspiration,  and  the  weekly 
reading  assignment  is  a  bore  and 
a  grind.  To  others,  who  know  the 
university  only  through  the  mails, 
the  smelly  oil  lamp  of  a  logging- 
camp    bunkhouse    lights    the    way 


Iteuiitittil    I.iiiilfii    l>riv<-    lt-:i<liiiu    (<>    tlic    Kx- 
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The  HaUor  who  goen  to  sea  taken  his  Extension 
DivLsion    leNHons   along. 


ganized  extension  divisions,  but  they 
could  not  offer  knowledge  interpreted 
and  applied  to  the  needs  of  everyday 
living,  and  people  did  not  want  theo- 
retical knowledge.  This  obstacle  was 
overcome  at  Wisconsin  by  Dean  Reber, 
who  had  been  trained  as  a  mechanical 
engineer  at  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
and  who  combined  the  university  view- 
point with  industrial  sympathies. 

Correspondence  schools,  then  as  jiow  , 
promised  to  make  farmer  lads  into  rap- 
tains  of  industry  in  thirty  easy  lessons, 
and  the  boys  were  accepting  at  the  rate 
of  35,000  in  Wisconsin.  Only  one  out 
of  a  hundred,  however,  ever  finished 
the  lessons. 

During  the  last  year  24,962  persons 
enrolled  for  Extension  courses,  and 
16,649  finished  them,  or  66.7  per  cent. 

The  campus  fence  has  stretched  far 
since  Prof.  William  H.  Lighty.  the  pres- 
ent secretary  of  the  correspondence  stu- 
dy department,  began  offering  courses 
in  1906.  Then  in  1907.  the  Extension 
Division  was  organized  by  Dean  Reber. 
The  first  year  twenty-six  students  were 
enrolled;  now  the  fence  encircles  the 
globe.      Besides   a   stenographer   in    the 


nightly  voyages  of  thrilling  discovery, 
which  now  and  then  crowds  between  the 
lines  of  the  papers  they  send  in,  with 
apologies  for  not  doing  more  and  better. 
Perhaps  those  who  bend  over 

i      their    desks    nightly   after   a 

'  strenuous  day's  work,  until  a 
course  is  completed,  may 
make  up  in  earnestness  of 
purpose  whatever  advantage 
resident  students  may  enjoy. 
And  correspondence  stu- 
*  dents  outnumber  those  in 
residence  three  times,  with 
several  thousand  to  spare. 

But  what  are  the  interests 
of  these  students  scattered 
the  world  over? 

Registration  last  year  in- 
dicates that  English  leads  in 
popularity,  followed  by  busi- 
ness subjects,  mechanical  en- 
gineering, education,  mathe- 
matics,    political     economy, 
and     history.       About     one 
quarter  are  taking  the  work 
for     university,     normal,     or 
high   school   credit;    many   for   advance- 
ment in  their  work;    others  to  improve 
their  general  knowledge. 

The    university    is    dealing    in    a    be- 
wildering    ar- 
ray of  ideas —  , 

the    most    elu-  j 
sive   things   in  I 
the  world  and  ! 
the  hardest  to 
transfer.     The 
t  ransferring 
process     is 
most  carefully 
:)rganized. 

To  prepare 
instruction  pa- 
pers, handle 
c  o  r  r  e  spond- 
e  n  c  e,  and 
reach  person- 
ally wherever 
possible  the 
24,962  stu- 
dents active 
during  1924- 
5,  a  staff  of 
flfty-o  n  e  In- 
structors,    ad- 


for  ministrative,  and  clerical  workers,  ex- 
clusive of  professors  from  the  resident 
faculty  who  also  give  a  part  of  their 
time  to  the  teaching  of  extension  stu- 
dents by  class  and  correspondence,  Is 
maintained  at  Madison.  Important  dis- 
trict offices,  which  serve  as  headquar- 
ters, for  field  workers  are  maintained  at 
Appleton,  Superior,  Eau  Claire,  Wau- 
sau.  La  Crosse,  and  Milwaukee. 

TTie  Milwaukee  division  has  a  regular 
full-time  staff  of  nineteen;  thirty-four 
instructors  are  appointed  for  evening 
classes;  and  twelve  of  the  resident  fa- 
culty from  Madison  hold  classes  in  the 
city,  making  a  staff  of  eighty-six  for  the 
Milwaukee  division. 

These  correspondence  courses  do  not 
promise  to  make  farmer  lads  into  cap- 
tains of  industry  in  thirty  easy  lessons. 
They  aren't  easy,  nor  do  they  promise 
wonderful  jobs  when  they  are  finished; 
yet  many  students  would  not  trade  the 
jobs  they  have  now  with  any  one. 

The  Extension  Division  performs 
other  services,  too,  for  not  every  one 
can  take  advantage  of  regular  corres- 
pondence courses.  Specific  information 
on  special  topics  has  been  the  need  of 
18,179  inquirers  during  the  past  two 
years.  This  need  was  met  by  package 
(Continued   on   page   28) 
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A  PERSONALITY  AND  A  GENIUS 

Frank  Holton  &  Company,  Makers  of  Band  Instruments,  Is  Typical  of 
the  Life  of  Its  Founder  and  President 


IN  the  City  of  Music  live  a  dignified 
white-haired  gentleman  and  his 
charming  wife,  exponents  of  an  ideal 
of  cooperation  which  they  have  managed 
to  bring  to  life  in  an  interesting  fashion, 
and,  more  than  that,  which  they  have 
managed  to  keep  alive  in  the  hearts  of 
scores  of  employees. 

More  than  twenty-five  years  ago  this 
man,  now  known  throughout  the  musi- 
cal world  as  the  "Master  Builder" 
started  the  manufacture  of  a  trombone 
oil.  He  made  it  in  the  small  apartment 
in  Chicago  in  which  he  and  his  wife 
lived,  and  then  bottled  and  sold  it  in  a 
tiny  single-room  store  which  he  rented 
down  town.  This  was  Tiis  business  dur- 
ing the  day.  At  night  and  on  Sundays 
he  played  in  Chicago  bands  and  orches- 
tras. 

Then  a  friend  brought  an  instrument 
to  him  one  day  and  asked  him  to  fix  it, 
as  the  tone  seemed  impaired.  Other 
friends  came  and  soon  Frank  Holton, 
yes,  the  president  of  Frank  Holton  and 
Company,  manufacturers  of  band  instru- 
ments, had  a  fairly  fiourishing  business 
in  second  hand  instruments. 

But  all  this  time  he  was  working  and 
planning  how  to  build  a  trombone  which 
would  incorporate  all  the  features  he 
thought  a  trombone  should  have.  He 
experimented  and  worked  on  the  instru- 
ment for  over  two  years,  drawing  noth- 
ing from  his  business  in  the  way  of 
salary,  still  playing  in  a  band  at  night, 
and  living  as  economically  as  possible. 
Mrs.  Holton  was  teaching  voice  culture 
and  piano  to  a  large  class  of  students, 
and  their  joint  income  was  put  right 
back  into  the  business. 

After  a  time,  however,  the  first  room 
grew  too  small,  and  the  business  was 
moved  to  two  large  rooms  at  the  corner 
of  State  and  Madison  Streets.  That  was 
in  1900  and  four  years  later  the  com- 
pany had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  was  necessary  to  move  again.  While 
the  second  hand  business  continued,  the 
manufacture  of  instruments  was  now 
growing  to  be  far  more  important. 

Build  Factory 

The  new  location  afforded  6,000  feet 
of  space  but  scarcely  had  the  business 
been  fully  established  there  before  it 
was  necessary  to  have  larger  quarters, 
and  so  a  factory  was  built,  in  1907,  on 
the  west  side  in  Chicago. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holton 
had  been  visiting  occasionally  in  Elk- 
horn,  Wisconsin,  now  called  the  City  of 
Music  because,  of  a  population  of  2,000, 
nearly  500  are  skilled  players  of  an 
instrument,  or  are  singers. 


By  BENITA  L.  SPENCER 


Frank  Holton,  founder  and   president 
of  the  Holton  band  instrument  manu- 
facturing comDan.y  at  Elkhom. 


Through  these  friends  they  became 
much  interested  in  that  section  of  the 
state,  and  finally  purchased  a  farm 
there,  to  be  used  as  a  summer  home. 

However,  as  the  years  went  on  it 
became  apparent  that  the  factory  in 
Chicago  would  not  long  be  adequate  to 
hold  the  fast  increasing  business  of  the 
Holton  Company,  and  when  they  were 
contemplating  a  change  in  Chicago  to 
larger  quarters,  the  idea  of  moving  the 
entire  plant  to  Elkhorn  where  there 
was  plenty  of  room,  a  musical  atmos- 
phere, and  an  altogether  different  kind 
of  life  from  that  of  a  large  city,  was 
suggested  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holton. 

Before  making  the  decision,  they  took 
about  thirty-five  employees  and  their 
families  to  look  over  the  site  and  ex- 
press their  opinions  concerning  the 
wisdom  of  the  move.  They  seemed  to 
be  unanimous  in  their  approval,  and  so, 
in  1918  the  whole  factory — machinery, 
men,  equipment,  everything — was  moved 
to  Elkhorn,  where  a  splendid  new  plant, 
delightful  in  every  detail,  had  been 
constructed. 

Since  that  time  further  additions 
and  improvements  have  been  made  to 
the   factory,   and   it  stands   today  as   a 


model  of  light  and  cleanliness,  attrac- 
tive inside  and  out. 

As  I  started  on  a  tour  of  inspection  I 
was  at  once  impressed  by  the  atmos- 
phere. Everywhere  seemed  to  be  har- 
mony and  cooperation  to  an  extent 
seldom  found  in  a  factory  of  that  sort. 
As  my  guide  stopped  to  call  attention 
to  a  particular  operation,  the  man  whose 
work  we  watched  seemed  very  friendly, 
and  willing  to  answer  questions  and  to 
explain  in  detail  the  intricate  nature  of 
the  method  or  of  the  instruments  he  was 
working  on. 

Today  the  business  is  one  of  more 
than  a  million  dollars  a  year,  even 
though  it  was  started  without  capital 
and  practically  no  outside  capital  has 
been  put  into  it  at  any  time. 

Most  of  the  employees  are  musicians, 
and  the  Holton-Elkhorn  band  has  at- 
tained such  renown  that  when  the 
weekly  concerts  are  given  each  Wednes- 
day evening  during  the  summer  months 
from  five  to  ten  thousand  people  from 
all  over  southern  and  eastern  Wisconsin 
drive  to  Elkhorn  to  hear  them. 

Seek  Harmony 

The  house  policy  of  the  company 
again  brings  out  the  idea  of  harmony 
and  cooperation  which  is  expressed 
throughout  the  plant. 

"JUSTICE — In  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word  in  all  our  dealings  with  our 
customers,  our  employees  and  those 
with  whom  we  have  business  relations. 

"TRUTH — Realizing  that  Justice  is 
but  a  mockery  without  Truth,  we  pledge 
ourselves  in  all  our  dealings  and  more 
especially  in  our  advertising  and  cor- 
respondence to  adhere  strictly  to  Truth. 

"S  E  R  V  I  C  E — B  u  s  i  n  e  s  s,  when 
thoroughly  analyzed,  means  service.  It 
is  our  aim,  in  all  our  dealings,  to  serve 
those  with  whom  we  have  business  re- 
lations, as  we  would  want  to  be  served 
were  we  in  their  place  and  they  in  ours, 
and  furthermore,  if  possible,  give  more 
than  can  even  reasonably  be  expected 
of  us. 

"QUALITY — To  put  into  Holton  In- 
struments that  touch  of  the  skilled 
craftsman  that  brings  the  recognition 
gained  by  producing  that  which  is  su- 
perior, to  adhere  strictly  to  building 
Holtons  to  the  highest  possible  stand- 
ard. 

"HARMONY — As  harmony  is  the 
strength  and  foundation  of  all  institu- 
tions, we  aim  to  bring  about  that  spirit 
which  will  enable  us  to  cooperate  as  one 
man. 

"ECONOMY — In   time,   material  aod 
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energy,  thereby  giving  our  customers 
the  greatest  possible  values. 

"We  pledge  ourselves  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  these  policies  to  the  greatest 
possible  degree." 

When  Frank  Holton  was  about  twelve 
years  old  he  went  to  visit  an  uncle  who 
lived  in  Battle  Creek,  Michigan.  This 
uncle  was  the  singing  master  of  the 
village,  and  it  was  through  him  that 
the  boy  first  became  interested  in  music. 
He  used  to  go  from  house  to  house  and 
farm  to  farm  with  the  older  men,  listen- 
ing to  the  "sings"  and  learning  much 
in  an  amateur  way  about  music.  In 
the  same  village  was  a  pastor  whose 
son  owned  a  cornet  which  he  seldom 
used.  In  some  way  Frank  learned  of 
this,  and  asked  to  borrow  it.  The 
minister's  son  gladly  loaned  the  instru- 
ment, little  realizing  that  he  was  giving 
it  to  a  boy  who  was  one  day  to  lead  the 
world  in  the  making  of  them. 

The  lad  learned  the  blacksmithing 
and  carriage  trade  but  the  appeal  of 
music  was  too  strong  for  him  to  resist, 
and  he  became  a  member  of  a  traveling 
minstrel  show,  in  which  he  played  the 
trombone. 

In  1S90  Mr.  Holton  met  Ellis  Brooks 
whose  band  was,  at  that  time,  one  of 
the  foremost  musical  organizations  of 
this  country.  Mr.  Brooks  was  so  im- 
pressed with  Mr.  Holton's  work  that  he 
engaged  him  to  play  in  his  band  during 
the  winter  season  at  St.  Augustine, 
Florida,  and  during  the  summer  season 
at  Nantasket  Beach,  near  Boston. 

Joined  Sousa 

It  was  during  one  of  these  engage- 
ments that  Mr.  Holton  met  Herbert 
Clarke,  who  has  become  the  foremost 
cornetist  of  the  world.  Mr.  Clarke  had 
decided  ideas  as  to  the  features  of  the 
ideal  cornet,  but  he  did  not  dream  that 
these  ideas  could  ever  be  realized  in 
metal.  However,  he  confided  in  Mr. 
Holton,  and  the  result  is  the  famous 
Clarke-Holton  vocal  cornet,  which  Is 
used  by  musicians  all  over  the  world. 

When  Sousa  organized  his  band 
both  Mr.  Holton  and  Mr.  Clarke  became 
members  of  the  group,  and  played  a 
special  engagement  at  the  World's  Fair 
in  Chicago.  Arthur  Pryor,  then  a  young 
trombone  artist  just  beginning  his 
career,  was  also  a  member  of  the  new 
band. 

Following  this  engagement  the  three 
men  parted.  Mr.  Holton  went  with 
Ellis  Brooks  again,  and  took  over  the 
Second  Regiment  Band  of  Chicago, 
which  was  known  all  over  the  Middle 
West. 

It  has  been  said  that  once  again  are 
the  big  three — Holton,  Clarke,  and 
Pryor — playing  a  three-part  harmony. 
Frank  Holton  making  master  horns, 
Herbert  Clarke  and  Arthur  Pryor  play- 
ing and  approving  them. 

From  a  one-man  shop  of  a  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  Frank 
Holton    and    Company    has    become   an 


institution  known  throughout  the  world, 
shipping  its  instruments  to  England, 
France,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
China,  and  India. 

The  factory  itself,  with  over  50,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  is  situated 
on  a  high  spot  in  Walworth  County,  on 
a   plot   of   six   acres.      Surrounding   the 


with  his  own  money  each  instrument 
which  passes  through  his  hands,  the 
rejected  horn  goes  back  to  the  construc- 
tion department  where  it  is  thoroughly 
gone  over,  and  if  the  defect  cannot  be 
fixed,  the  instrument  is  scrapped.  The 
direct  supervisor  of  this  department  is 
Walter  Smith  who  was  for  thirty  years 


Home  of  the  Frank  Holton   band   in!<truments   and   the    Holton    Inuul    that  Is  helping: 
make  these   Wisconsin   made   instruments    famous. 


building  are  grass,  shrubs,  and  trees 
which  give  it  an  aspect  far  from  indus- 
trial. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Hol- 
ton firm  has  no  traveling  men  on  the 
road,  but  does  its  business  entirely  by 
mail,  selling  directly  to  customers  and 
to  some  of  the  larger  music  houses 
throughout   the   country. 

The  order  filling  department  is  in- 
teresting from  several  viewpoints.  The 
finished  stock  rooms  are  practically  air- 
tight and  have  lumps  of  camphor  ex- 
posed in  them  to  keep  the  instruments 
from  tarnishing.  Each  instrument  has 
either  a  bin  or  a  box  of  its  own,  is  care- 
fully wrapped  in  a  clean  cloth,  and  each 
type  of  instrument  has  a  room  of  its 
own. 

Besides  the  ordinary  inspection  de- 
partment, such  as  is  found  in  every 
factory,  the  Holton  Company  also  main- 
tains a  sales  inspection  department, 
conducted  by  men  who  are  experts  in 
the  particular  instruments  which  they 
examine.  The  test  is  personal.  If  the 
inspector   would   not  be  willing  to  buy 


assistant  director  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Band  at  Washington,  D.  C.  He 
played  solo  cornet  under  Sousa  with 
the  Marine  band,  and  at  the  World's 
Fair. 

Hand  Engraved 

Since  all  Holton  instruments  are  hand 
engraved,  that  department  is  most  in- 
structive. The  "fascinating  task  of  en- 
graving intricate  designs  of  flowers, 
birds,  and  scrolls  is  done  by  men  who 
have  long  been  experts  in  this  line.  The 
bells  of  the  larger  horns  take  scores  of 
hours  of  work,  for  the  planning  and 
drawing  of  the  design  itself  often  takes 
as  many  as  fifteen  hours. 

Instead  of  putting  the  bufl^ng  and 
polishing  department  in  a  dark  room 
by  itself,  as  is  done  in  many  factories, 
because  of  the  dust  which  comes  from 
the  instruments  as  they  are  worked  up- 
on, this  company  has  devised  a  system 
of  exhaust  fans  which  draw  off  all  the 
dirt,  and  at  the  .same  time,  act  as  ven- 
tilators for  the  main  room  of  the  plant. 

The  Holton  factory  is  one  of  the  few 
in    the    country    which    makes    its    own 
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cases  for  all  instruments.  The  cases, 
made  of  three-ply  veneer,  and  lined 
throughout  with  a  fine  quality  of  silk 
plush,  are  tested  and  made  as  perfect 
as  possible. 

The  final  test  and  inspection  of  all 
woodwind  instruments  is  made  by  Oscar 
Bauer  who  is  recognized  as  an  author- 
ity on  reed  instruments. 

The  repair  department,  in  which 
every  infinitesimal  dent  and  mar  is  re- 
moved, the  assembling  department 
which  puts  an  unbelievable  number  of 
parts — over  500 — into  the  saxophones, 
and  many  into  the  other  horns,  and  the 
finishing  department  in  which  the  in- 
struments are  given  the  sand-blasting 
treatment  to  give  them  that  frosted  ap- 
pearance, and  are  plated  and  burnished, 
are  all  interesting.  Instead  of  burnish- 
ing against  a  buffing  machine,  as  is  done 
in  so  many  institutions  of  this  nature, 
the  burnishing  in  the  Holton  company 
is  done  entirely  by  hand. 

Raw  material — sheets  of  brass,  long 
pieces  of  tubing,  etc.,  for  a  big  depart- 
ment, later  to  be  converted  into  the 
shining  and  beautifully  decorated  in- 
struments heard  played  in  the  largest 
bands  and  orchestras. 

Elbert  Hubbard,  that  genius  who  lost 
his  life  when  the  Lusitania  was  sunk, 
said  of  Frank  Holton  in  "A  Musical 
Melange:"  "Over  twenty  years  ago 
Frank  Holton  built  his  first  trombone 
and  from  this  beginning — slowly,  cau- 
tiously, conservatively — he  has  built, 
enlarged,  made  additions  and  taken 
care  of  customers  in  a  way  that  makes 
this  the  foremost  institution  of  its  kind 
in  America.  When  they  wish  to  use  the 
superlative,  they  said  'This  is  as  good 
as  a  Holton.'  But  beyond  this  they  do 
not  go.  And  in  his  own  chosen  work, 
Frank  Holton  has  set  the  world  a  stan- 
dard which  his  competitors  have  not 
approached,   much  less  surpassed." 

Frank  Holton  is  the  sort  of  man  who 
walks  three  miles  before  breakfast  each 
morning,  just  for  the  pure  pleasure  of 
it,  who  enjoys  driving  his  motor  car, 
and  who  plays  a  splendid  game  of  golf. 

Mrs.  Holton  has,  this  past  winter, 
organized  and  directed  a  choir  in  one  of 
the  larger  churches  in  Elkhorn,  and  has 
been  the  motive  power  behind  some  of 
the  musical  ventures  of  the  city. 

A  few  years  ago  the  housing  problem 
in  Elkhorn  seemed  to  be  rather  serious, 
and  so,  to  solve  the  question  for  many 
of  his  employees,  Mr.  Holton  opened  a 
new  subdivision  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  and  built  twentj^-seven  modern, 
attractive  houses  there.  His  own  beau- 
tiful new  residence  is  at  the  end  of  the 
avenue,  facing  the  subdivision,  Holton 
Heights. 

Tall,  erect,  courteous,  clean  in  every 
aspect  of  his  private  and  public  life, 
commanding,  proud  but  not  haughty, 
always  charming,  always  pleasing  in 
appearance  and  manner,  Frank  Holton 
today  stands  typical  of  the  kind  of  man 
which  has  helped  to  raise  the  standards 
of  business,  proving  to  the  world  that 
the  business  man  and  the  artist  can  be 
combined. 
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SANCTUAR  Y 


A  patch  of  the  primitive,  ivhere  one  may  not  tread, 

Defended  by  hedge-thorn  and  briar  and  vine; 

Last  stand  of  the  ivilderness,  <v.-hich  man's  need  has  said 

Must  yield  to  the  axeman  its  oak  and  its  pine; 

Yet  forest  to  creeping  things,  roof-tree  to  sleeping  things 

That  lodge  in  the  ivild. 

Novv  huddled  in  friendliness,  leafless  your  plight, 

Buckthorn  and  bramble  bush,  cornel  and  rose, 

In  summer  as  rivals  you  fought  for  the  light 

And  the  right  to  the  fruits  that  your  tangles  disclose; 

Crimson  their  cerements,  still  flushed  luith  the  merriments 

Of  autumn's  glad  days. 

Old  nests  in  your  branches  once  cradled  neiv  life. 

Like  pioneers'  cabins   in  clearings  forgot; 

Cocoons  in  your  fastness,  iiith  future  hopes  rife. 

All  speak  of  bright  hours  that  ^ere  and  are  not. 

Though  floivn  are  the  fledglings,  still  clear  from  the  hedge  rings 

A  vesper  note  song. 


Quick  flutter  of  icings — first  herald  of  gloaming ; 
A  chill  in  the  air  and  a  hint  in  the  v^est; 
A   note  of  confusion  from  birds  that  are  homing'. 
As   under  your  thatching   each   urges   its  quest, 
Noiv  tivittering  uneasily  nor  chirping  so  breezily 
As  in  the  bright  noon. 

A   stir  in  the  leaves,  ivhere  ivoodmouse  yet  fears 
In  fairyland  forest  to   hunt  'neath  the  trees; 
From   nowhere,   on  sudden,  a  rabbit  appears 
To  go  on  shift  also  as  nature  decrees; 
fVhile,  darkening  the  sky,  the  arch  of  the  twilight 
Creeps  up  from  the  east. 

Find  refuge  here,  wildings,  the  thicket's  your  boon; 
For   creatures   of  forest,  asylum   is  gone. 
No   more  down  the  night  wind  the  cry  of  the  loon 
Nor  drinks   at  the   brookside   the   timid   red  fawn. 
While  moonbeams  are  sifting  and  shadows  are  shifting 
The  woodland  aisles  through. 

— Theo.  H.  Scheffer 
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New  Year's  Bells 

That  Weren't 

Welcome 

A  Story  for  the  Little  Folks 
By  ALICE  LUTES 

DING.    dong.    ding,    dong!    rang   out    the 
merry  bells  on   the  still  night  air.  al- 
though it  was  midnight  and  time  for  all 
respectable  bells  to  be  asleep. 

"Listen I"  said  Tabby  Cat,  opening  first  one 
eye,  then  the  other,  as  she  crept  lazily  from 
under  the  stove.  "Do  you  hear  that,  Tige? 
There  must  be  a  fire  somewhere.  Just  listen 
to  those  bells  clanging!" 

"Fire,  nothing!"  replied  Tige.  crossly,  for 
he  didn't  relish  the  idea  of  being  awakened 
at  this  time  of  night  just  to  hear  a  lot  of 
foolish  bells  ringing. 

"Well,  then,  if  there  isn't  a  fire,  why  are 
those  bells  ringing?"  asked  Tabby,  yawning 
and  stretching  her  gray  back  by  humping  it 
up  in  the  middle.  "I  say,  what  is  it  then, 
Tige?" 

"Oh,  just  bells  ringing  the  Old  Year  out  and  the  New 
Year  in,"  replied  Tige,  sitting  up  and  trying  to  look  very 
wise,  which  he  couldn't  do,  of  course,  because  his  eyes  looked 
so  sleepy.  In  fact,  he  looked  so  comical  instead  that  Tabby 
just  had  to  grin. 

"Whafs  wrong  with  the  Old  Year  that  those  bells  want 
to  ring  it  out?"  queried  Tabby  with  a  little,  thoughtful  pucker 
between  her  green  eyes.  "I  think  it  has  been  a  fine  year  and 
I  want  it  to  stay.  We  have  had  plenty  to  eat  and  a  nice 
warm  place  to  sleep  in.  Yes,  I  like  the  Old  Year  best. 
Don't  you.  Tige?" 

"Oh,  yes.  we  like  it,  but  there  are  others  who  have  not 
had  all  these  comforts,"  said  Tige,  preparing  to  curl  up  on 
his  rug  by  the  warm  stove  for  another  nap.  But  just  the 
moment  his  head  touched  his  paws,  the  door  flew  open  and 
in  rushed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barlow  and  the  two  Barlow  children. 

"It  is  the  Xew  Year  Bells,  Daddy!"  cried  Teddy,  clapping 
his  hands  excitedly.  "The  Old  Year  has  gone  and  now  it 
is  the  New  Year,   isn't  it?" 

"Yes.  All  of  our  past  mistakes  and  troubles  have  flown 
away  with  the  old  year,  and  now  we  can  begin  all  over  again," 
said  Daddy,  opening  the  door  just  a  little  way  so  they  might 
hear  the  bells  better. 

No  one  noticed  Tige  as  he  quietly  slipped  through  the 
small  opening  and  disappeared  around  the  corner  of  the 
house,  and  presently  the  door  was  closed  and  the  family 
went  bark  to  their  beds. 

But   what  about  Tige! 

Round  and  round  the  house  he  went  in  the  deep  snow, 
scratching  on  every  door  he  saw,  giving  little  whines  now 
and  then  as  he  tried  to  hold  his  paws  up  out  of  the  cold 
snow.  In  fact,  he  was  "most  sure  one  of  them  was  frozen 
this  very  minute. 

"Ew-w-w-w!"  he  whined  with  a  shiver.  "I  don't  like  this 
New  Year  one  bit.  I  know  it  is  much  colder  than  the  old 
one  was.  Oh,  dear  me,  1  wish  I  could  get  in,"  and  he  whined 
a   wee  bit   louder. 

This  time  Tabb>  Cat  heard  the  whine,  and  when  she 
jumped  upon  the  window  sill  she  could  see  him  standing  on 
his  hind  feet  by  the  kitchen  door  scratching  vigorously  with 
his  fore  paws. 

At  the  same  moment,  Tige  spied  her  in  the  window  and 


Koiinil  and  round  the  hoU!<e  he  went. 

ran  toward  her  eagerly,  for  he  felt  that  she  would  help  him 
somehow. 

"Let  me  in,  Tabby,"  he  whimpered,  holding  up  one  paw 
then  the  other,  his  little  body  shaking  with  the  cold.  "I 
shall  be  frozen  if  I  stay  out  one  minute  longer.  I  feel  myself 
getting  numb  all  over.     Oh,  hurry,  please!" 

At  this.  Tabby  ceased  her  soft  purring  song  of  contentment 
and  began  to  feel  greatly  alarmed  lest  her  playmate  should 
freeze  to  death.  She  knew  it  was  very  cold  out  there  for 
she  could  feel  the  sharp  sting  of  the  air  as  it  crept  through 
the  tiny  crack  under  the  window.     But  what  could  she  do? 

"I  don't  like  this  Xew  Year,"  she  scolded.  "It  has  brought 
us  bad  luck  the  very  first  night.  I  wish  those  bells  hadn't 
rung  out  the  good  Old  Year.  Meow!  Meow!"  Then  she  be- 
came so  excited  that  she  gave  a  spring  which  landed  her  on 
the  kitchen  sink  near  the  door. 

CRASH! 

Down  to  the  floor  came  the  glass  tumbler  which  one  of  the 
family  had  used  to  drink  from  just  before  retiring. 

"There!  I  have  broken  another  tumbler,  I  suppose," 
mused  Tabby,  peering  over  the*  edge  of  the  sink  with  big, 
round  eyes.  ""This  makes  the  third  one  I  have  smashed  in- 
side of  a  month.  I  suppose  those  glasses  are  called  tumblers 
because  they  are  always  tumbling  about.     And  I  suppose — " 

But  what  she  supposed  this  time  was  never  found  out, 
for  the  kitchen  door  flew  open  and  Mrs.  Barlow  ran  in  just 
at  this  moment  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  loud  crash. 

"So,  it  was  you.  naughty  Tabby!  And  you  have  broken 
another  glass,"  she  scolded.  "I've  a  notion  to — Well,  I  de- 
clare! 1  do  believe  poor  little  Tige  is  out  of  doors!"  and 
in  a  jiffy  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  in  a  very  short  sec- 
ond of  time  in  sprang  a  small,  shivering  body  which  lost  no 
time  in  getting  to  its  warm  bed   near  the  stove. 

"I  am  beginning  to  think  as  you  do  about  the  Old  Year. 
Tabby,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Barlow  had  returned  to 
her  bed  and  couldn't  hear  him   talk. 

Isn't  it  queer  that  animals  don't  want  you  to  hear  them 
talk.      I    wonder   why. 

"Yes.  I  don't  see  why  those  bells  had  to  ring  out  the 
dear.  Old  Year  when  it  was  plenty  good  enough  for  anyone," 
scolded  Tabby,  as  she  curled  up  under  the  stove  again  and 
purred  herself  to  sleep. 
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FIREMENS    PARK 

WATERLOO  WIS. 


A  homecoming:  crowd  attending:  a  baseball  g:ame  in  Waterloo's  famous  park. 


How  Waterloo  Earned  the  Name  of 
The  Hospitable  City 


WHEN  WISCONSIN  realizes  its 
dream  of  becoming  the  "Play- 
ground of  the  Middle  West," 
Waterloo,  a  town  of  only  1262  inhabi- 
tants, will  be  shown  with  a  big  dot  on 
'.ts  tourist  maps,  for  the  town  has  an 
enviable  record  for  its  hospitality.  It 
has  built  during  the  past  quarter  cent- 
ury, a  charming  place  in  which  to  enter- 
tain. Who,  in  central  Wisconsin,  has 
not  already  heard  of  this  hospitable 
place,  the  Waterloo  Firemen's  Park? 

One  of  the  marked  indications  of  this 
hospitality  is  the  Waterloo  Homecom- 
ing, originated  by  the  community  in 
1905  and  now  held  every  ten  years. 
More  than  sixteen  hundred  former  resi- 
dents of  Waterloo  and  vicinity  were  en- 
tertained in  this  park  the  first  week  in 
August,  1925,  when  the  Firemen's  As- 
sociation held  its  third  decennial  Home- 
coming festival. 

The  guests  came  from  everywhere, 
from  Maine  to  Florida.  No  expense  was 
spared.  A  ten  thousand  dollar  show 
was  given  as  entertainment.  As  many 
as  ten  thousand  persons  attended  in  one 
day.  This  is  not  too  many  for  Water- 
loo's park.  Thirty-five  thousand  have 
been  brought  together  here  fer  a  Fourth 
of  July  celebration. 

Hospitality  is  bred  by  sentiment,  in 
home,  community,  state,  or  nation. 
Waterloo  folk  are  sentimental.  They 
have  worked  for  twenty-five  years,  gra- 
tuitously, with  many  of  their  farmer 
neighbors,  improving  and  adding  to  the 
acreage  of  this  beautiful  plot  of  ground 
with  its  natural  amphitheatre,  to  make 
of  it  a  play  place  for  its  own  people,  its 
neighbors,  and  the  strangers  within  its 
gates.  As  a  result  of  their  efforts,  they 
find  that  today  there  is  not  another 
park  in  the  state,  regardless  of  the  size 
of  the  town,  in  which  more  people  can 
be  accommodated,  kept  comfortable, 
safe,  and  pleasantly  entertained,  than 
in  their  own  beloved  playground. 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the 
twentieth  century,  folks  began  wishing 


By  EXILDA  HACKETT  WHITE 

for  a  get-together  center.  Enterprising 
men  of  the  community  had  felt  this  urge 
some  years  before,  and  had  erected  an 
opera  house;  but  this  furnished  oppor- 
tunity only  for  shows  and  dances,  and 
as  the  lowering  standards  of  road  shows 
playing  the  smaller  towns  became  more 
and  more  apparent,  the  desire  for  some- 
thing different  grew. 

It  was  then  that  the  late  W.  F.  Lum 
put  the  suggestion  that  his  wood  lot, 
which  would  one  day  be  the  north-east 
portion  of  the  little  city,  be  converted 
into  a  park.  It  was  a  wood  lot,  pasture 
land,  no  more.  But  it  contained  a  na- 
tural, three-sided  amphitheatre  seldom 
found  in  a  spot  convenient  for  park  pur- 
pose. 

The  Firemen's  Association  accepted 
Mr.  Lum's  proposition,  going  in  debt 
for  the  $3,400  required  to  pay  for  the 
tract  of  thirty-four  acres.  This  meant 
debt  and  responsibility,  but  the  trustees 
who  signed  the  mortgage,  F.  A.  Seeber, 
Charles  Janisch,  and  the  late  Remegius 
Langer,  believed  they  could  enlist  the 
support  of  their  friends  in  putting 
"Lum's  Woods"  in  condition  to  be  call- 
ed a  "grove,"  as  small  town  parks  were 
then   called. 

Immediately,  it  was  discovered  that 
there  was  work  for  everybody!  The 
Waterloo  Firemen  had  "taken  a  child" 
to  rear!  They  must  guard  it,  nourish 
it,  clothe  it — and  as  soon  as  possible, 
teach  it  to  earn  its  way  in  the  world. 

The  firemen  cleaned  up  the  under- 
brush, cut  a  road  in  toward  the  amphi- 
theatre, planned  a  ball  game,  a  tug  o' 
war,  and  other  contests  in  addition  to 
the  fire-works  for  their  first  Fourth  of 
July  celebration — and  the  fight  was  on! 

In  the  open  space,  before  the  sloping 
hillsides,  grading  was  necessary,  as  well 
as  clearing  and  seeding,  to  make  of  it 
a  perfect  baseball  diamond;  for  the 
Maunesha      River,      wending     its      way 


through  the  park  to  the  south  and  east, 
might,  in  a  capricious  moment,  give  the 
diamond  a  flooding,  were  it  not  at  suffi- 
cient altitude  to  prevent. 

As  the  years  went  by,  the  sloping 
hillsides  were  laid  out  in  broad  steps 
or  seats  of  concrete,  forming  a  stadium. 
When  this  cement  was  laid,  the  large 
beautiful  trees  were  left  growing  exact- 
ly as  nature  placed  them,  a  natural 
canopy  for  the  spectators. 

Just  above  the  inner  slope  of  the 
stadium,  the  pavilion  was  erected, 
cleverly  laid  out  at  an  angle,  so  as  to 
fit  itself  pleasingly  into  the  semi-cir- 
cular scheme  of  things.  This  is  one 
of  the  largest  pavilions,  if  not  the  lar- 
gest, in  the  state — forty-four  feet 
wide,  and  one  hundred  eighty  feet  long. 
It  derives  its  name,  "The  Fairyland 
Pavilion,"  from  its  gay,  bright  and 
dainty  decorations  within.  These  are 
added  to  and  enhanced  each  spring  by 
the  Juniors  of  the  high  school,  in  pre- 
paration for  the  prom   to   the   Seniors. 

Crowds  at  the  park  were  inevitable, 
almost  from  the  start,  because,  when 
they  arrived  they  could  always  "see 
something"  from  the  broad  seats  of  the 
amphitheatre.  As  the  crowds  grew, 
more  buildings  were  necessary.  Com- 
fort rooms  came,  large  ones,  equipped 
with  running  water  and  truly  comfort- 
able chairs. 

Then  the  band  stands  had  to  go  up, 
a  merry-go-round  became  necessary  for 
the  children,  new  hard  roads  must  be 
laid — one  an  entrance,  through  the 
large  gate,  the  other,  an  exit,  to  avoid 
confusion. 

There  are  a  dozen  dressing  rooms  for 
actors  and  players — such  comfortable 
quarters  as  these  folk  seldom  find  else- 
where in  their  travels. 

Every  year  a  celebration  has  been 
given  on  July  Fourth  and  on  Labor 
Day;  then  early  in  August,  a  "fall 
festival"  is  given  every  year.  With  the 
increase   of   the   crowds,   as   the   park's 
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M'here  the  inner  wants  of  man  are  Natisfled.     Tlie  dininK  hall  which  8eat«  from  300  to  400. 
The  kitehen  at  one  end  is  fully  and  modern]}-  equipped. 


Income  has  made  them  possible,  larger 
and  better  attractions  have  been  pro- 
cured. Now,  the  management  finds  It 
possible  to  buy  the  best  of  entertain- 
ment, and  pays  for  it  accordingly. 

Three  bands  are  hired,  two  baseball 
games — one  of  big  league  and  the  other 
of  inter-county  league  teams — are  ar- 
ranged for,  six  or  eight  circus  and  vau- 
deville attractions  are  booked,  and  most 
of  the  able-bodied  men  and  women  in 
Waterloo  and  some  from  the  surround- 
ing country  report  at  the  park  for  work 
assigned  them  for  the  duration  of  the 
celebration. 

More  than  seven  hundred  enthusias- 
tic "patriots'  are  required  to  make  any 
one  of  these  great  days  a  success.  All 
of  them,  with  the  exception  of  a  dozen 
or  more  who  do  the  strenuous,  con- 
fining labor,  cheerfully  devote  the  day 
or  days  to  the  service  of  the  public, 
and  make  no  charge  to  the  Firemen's 
Association  other  than  their  admit- 
tance to  the  park  and  their  meals 
while  employed. 

Hot  meals  are  served,  cafeteria 
style,  in  the  basement  of  the  pavilion, 
while  hamburgers,  ice  cream,  pop 
and  confections  may  be  obtained  at 
the  stands  outside. 

Prior  to  1925,  the  "park  help," 
as  the  volunteer  workers  are  pleased 
to  call  themselves,  ate  at  the  dining 
hall  with  the  public,  but  last  year 
it  was  found  necessary  to  erect  a 
building  most  communities  would  be 
proud  to  call  their  pavilion — just  for 
a  dining  hall  for  the  helpers. 

Other  additions  are  made  as  rapid- 
ly as  Firemen's  Association  funds 
will  permit.  Last  year  witnessed  the 
clearing  of  a  great  marsh,  which  was 
tile  drained  and  leveled  off  for 
the  parking  of  a  portion  of  the 
thousands  of  cars.  One  section  of 
the  marsh  was  converted  into  a 
children's  playground  with  almost 
every  imaginable  form  of  fun  equip- 
ment   for    the    little    folk.      Not    far 


from  the  play  place,  is  the  new  merry- 
go-round.  A  part  of  the  1926  building 
program  was  to  put  a  many  colored 
rainbow  permanent  roof  over  this.  One 
of  the  projects  for  the  coming  year  or 
two  will  probably  be  a  swimming  pool, 
also  in  this  reclaimed  marsh  section. 

Beautiful   Landscape 

Flowers  and  shrubs  are  everywhere 
along  the  winding  roadways  of  black 
cinders.  Here  and  there  is  a  bubbling 
fountain,  with  chairs  and  rest  havens 
stationed  at  convenient  spots  among 
the  many  shade  trees. 

The  park  has  two  sacred  spots,  un- 
trammeled.  One  of  these  is  that  set 
aside  in  honor  of  war  veterans  of  all 
time.  This  was  done  at  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  a  Supply  Company  for 
Wisconsin  Regiment  No.  4  at  Uncle 
Sam's  entrance  into  the  World  War. 

The  other  place  at  which  merry- 
makers   pause    for    a    moment,    is    the 


lovely,  shaded  green,  surrounded  by 
a  walk,  within  which  have  been  set 
markers  {ommemorating  the  three 
boys  who  lost  their  lives  overseas. 

W'aterloo  Firemen's  Park  la  a 
beauty  spot  to  which  picnic  parties 
love  to  come.  Local  families  find  It 
a  most  convenient  place  to  hold  their 
family  reunions,  and  lodges,  clubs, 
and  societies  from  a  radius  of  one 
hundred  miles  are  \\Titing  in  for 
summer  dates,  asking  "the  privilege 
of  using  the  dining  hall,  and  possibly 
chartering  the  nierry-go-round. 

Thus  far,  no  charges  have  been 
made  when  the  park  has  been  used 
for  gatherings  of  this  nature.  The 
good  will  and  generous  praise  ac- 
corded the  place  by  its  visitors  have 
been  sufficient  recompense.  For 
praise  there  always  Is — instant, 
spontaneous. 

Fred  High,  noted  Chicago  lecturer 
and  writer,  terms  the  place  "Water- 
loo's $265,000  park."     Mr.  High  be- 
lieves   that   a   great    measure   of   the 
success  of  the  park  project  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  charges  on  every  item  at 
every  celebration  are  made  just  as  low 
as   they   can    possibly   be — because   the 
work  is  done  by  the  community,  and  the 
firemen   desire   the  community   families 
to  enjoy  the  celebrations.     No  charge  is 
made  for  parking  of  cars;  only  a  nickel 
is  asked  for  pop,  ice  cream  cones,  and 
other   confections    which    bring   a    dime 
at  most  resorts;   and  meals  in  the  din- 
ing hall  are  as  good  and  as  low  in  price 
as  they  could  be  at  one's  favorite  dining 
place. 

Probably  Mr.  High  Is  right.  Prob- 
ably the  low  "gate  tax"  and  the  fact 
that  the  gate  keepers  are  not  very  care- 
ful "nose  counters"  when  they  see  that 
a  man  is  driving  in  with  his  wife  and 
family,  and  all  the  other  little  indica- 
tions of  generosity  and  hospitality  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  commu- 
nity's   success    in    backing    the    firemen 

(Continued   on   page   28) 


Gay   deroratlon»  alioiind  at  the  pavilion   In   Waterloo   Hremen'n  Park.     The  walls  at  one  end 
are  covere<l  with  white  lattice  work  with  flowers  Intertwined. 
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WHY  NOT  A  STATE  MUSEUM? 

IN  hundreds  of  Wisconsin  attics,  in  old  trunks,  boxes,  files, 
where  nroths  and  mice  may  feed  upon  them  and  fires 
destroy,  lie  countless  treasures.  Here  are  old  pictures  and 
documents,  newspapers,  magazines,  private  letters;  all  of 
them  adding  their  testimony  to  the  story  of  Wisconsin.  Here 
also  are  objects  of  dress  and  adornment,  games  of  amuse- 
ment, old  instruments,  weapons  of  war  and  peace,  utensils 
of  kitchen,  the  forge,  the  apothecary  shop;  toys  and  trinkets 
of  every  description;  all  of  them  mutely  contributing  their 
bit  of  information,  of  color,  of  interest  to  the  story  of  Wis- 
consin. They  can  help  us  visualize  the  history  of  our  state, 
both  as  to  events,  manners  and  customs,  and  personalities. 

Each  year  sees  these  treasures  disappear.  Families  move 
from  house  to  house,  or  from  house  to  apartment,  and  many 
things  are  junked  because  of  their  age  and  the  lack  of  space 
in  the  new  quarters.  Old  pieces  of  furniture  are  daily  thrown 
out,  burned,  or  sold  to  the  antique  dealer,  to  give  way  to  new 
parlor  and  bedroom  pieces.  The  young  people  quickly  dis- 
pose of  the  personal  property  of  parents  or  grandparents, 
sometimes  through  ignorance  ond  often  through  indifference. 
Thus  many  valuable  historical  objects  are  lost  or  scattered 
when  they  should  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  coming 
generations  who  will  always  have  a  curiosity  to  know  "how 
they  lived  in  the  Long  Ago." 

Moreover,  there  are  many  people  in  the  state  who  would 
be  glad  to  present  the  state  with  objects  of  historical  im- 
portance and  interest,  provided  the  state  had  an  adequate 
building  in  which  to  house  them. 

The  purpose  of  a  state  museum  is,  of  course,  not  only  to 
collect  historical  objects,  but  in  assembling  collections  of 
animal  and  plant  life  which  describe  the  state  as  it  is  today, 
perhaps  including  species  which  have  become  rare  or  even 
extinct. 

From  an  educational  viewpoint,  a  state  museum  is  one 
of  the  most  profitable  investments  which  a  state  can  make 
for  its  people.  Many  Wisconsin  cities  have  recognized  the 
value  of  museums  and  have  made  splendid  progress  in  their 
development.  The  Milwaukee  Museum  naturally  takes  the 
lead,  not  only  because  Milwaukee  is  a  large  city  but  because 
the  museum  "is  financed  on  a  mill-tax  basis  and  so  has  kept 
step  with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city.  Green  Bay 
and  Oshkosh  have  also  shown  what  a  little  effort  in  this 
direction  can  do.  In  fact,  those  in  charge  of  the  Oshkosh 
Museum  have  expressed  surprise  that  Oshkosh  and  vicinity 
should  have  held  so  many  rare  museum  objects  or  the  people 
be  so  generous  in  placing  them  in  the  museum. 

In  the  meanwhile  this  important  work  is  practically  at  a 
standstill  as  far  as  the  state  itself  is  concerned.  The  fourth 
floor  of  the  State  Historical  Library  has  for  many  years  been 
the  home  of  the  state  museum  collections,  under  the  efficient 
charge  of  Dr.  Charles  E.  Brown,  eminent  archaeologist,  In- 
dian authoritv,  and  one  of  the  most  assiduous  collectors  in 
the  United  States.  But  the  fourth  floor  makeshift  has  long 
ago  been  used  to  the  last  square  inch  of  wall  and  floor 
space;  valuable  collection  have  been  refused  because  of  the 
lack  of  space,  and  many  museum  projects  have  been  aban- 
doned or  held  in  abeyance  until  such  time  as  the  state  shall 
awaken  to  this  very  serious  demand  and  build  a  permanent 
and  adequate  museum  building. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  next  Legislature  will  give  this 
matter  friendly  consideration.  Meanwhile,  if  any  of  our 
readers  are  interested  in  the  State  Museum  Building  project, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  have  them  write  us  their  views. 
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A  CUMBERLAND  POET 

WE  do  not  like  the  word  "poetess."  It  sets  up  a  crude 
and  unnecessary  sex  distinction  in  an  art  which  has 
often  been  called  the  consummation  of  all  arts.  It  is  true 
that  many  women  have  developed  a  habit  of  breaking  into 
rime  whenever  they  view  a  sunset  or  whenever  life  cuffs 
their  ears  a  bit.  While  they  may  have  enough  sense  to 
know  that  their  neighbors  won't  call  them  pianists  after  the 


third  or  fourth  piano  lesson,  they  seem  to  think  that  the 
writing  of  poetry  is  the  result  of  a  kind  of  uncontrolled 
ecstasy,  and  that  if  they  can  find  enough  words  to  make 
up  a  rime,  they  have  at  once  graduated  into  that  famous 
company  presided  over  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  We 
are  willing  to  call  such  as  these  "poetesses"  (try  to  say  it) 
in  our  milder  moments.  At  other  times,  especially  when 
the  mailman  unkindly  brings  us  more  than  one  of  them  in 
the  same  mail,  we  have  invented  "stronger  and  better" 
terms. 

There  are  men,  too,  who  perpetrate  these  offences,  and 
then  we  grow  impatient  at  our  own  lack  of  resourcefulness 
in  finding  appropriate  expletives. 

So,  as  to  "poetesses,"  we  would  have  it  and  them  forever 
banished. 

By  this  disagreeable  route,  we  arrive  at  last  at  a  pleasant 
subject,  a  Wisconsin  woman  who  writes  exquisite  poetry. 
We  call  her  "the  Poet  of  Cumberland,"  for  Miss  Ruth  Shry- 
hock,  whose  poems  occupy  our  "With  Wisconsin  Poets" 
page  this  month,  calls  Cumberland,  Wisconsin,  her  home. 
She  is  at  present  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Literature 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  our  hope  that  she  may 
be  able  to  devote  more  of  her  time  in  the  future  to  creative 
writing,  for  the  poems  with  which  she  has  so  kindly  fur- 
nished our  readers  this  month  indicate  that  Wisconsin  may 
surely  look  forward  to  some  unusually  beautiful  poetic  works 
from  this  Wisconsin  poet. 


TO  MR.  CLARENCE  SHALER,  of  WAUPUN 

DEAR  MR.  SHALER: 

While  you  are  picking  roses  and  following  the  wary  golf 
ball  out  in  "sunny  Californy,"  we  have  laid  a  plot  against 
you  in  Wisconsin.  In  fact,  there  were  three  plots,  though 
only  one  of  them  has  succeeded.  And  of  course  there  were 
three  plotters:  George  Leon  Varney,  who  used  to  live  in  your 
town  and  thinks  you're  made  of  pretty  fine  clay;  L.  A. 
Fisher,  of  THE  WISCONSIN  MAGAZINE  staff;  and  last,  and 
least,  your  friend,  the  editor  of  this  here  magazine.  Each  of 
us  got  an  idea  without  letting  the  other  two  know  about  it. 
The  result  was  three  articles,  with  yourself  as  the  hero  and 
principal  actor.  What  to  do  I  Each  of  us  was  sure,  and 
could  prove  by  certain  technical  arguments  which  make  up 
the  abracadabra  of  writers,  that  his  article  was  the  best.  In 
the  end  we  settled  it  without  bloodshed.  You  know,  they 
say  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword,  and  there  is  no 
telling  what  might  have  happened  if  there  hadn't  been  three 
straws  handy.  The  editor  got  the  shortest  straw,  and  Mr. 
Varney  drew  the  longest,  which  entitled  him  to  the  honor 
of  telling  the  people  of  Wisconsin  all  about  you.  As  for 
Mr.  Fisher,  he  is  just  getting  over  his  grouch  as  this  number 
goes  to  press.  In  the  words  of  Professor  Meiklejohn,  "Pull- 
ing straws  doesn't  settle  an  argument."  But,  it  breaks  many 
a  deadlock! 

And  now  that  this  one  is  broken,  Mr.  Fisher  and  the  editor 
are  both  convinced  that  Mr.  Varney  has  done  a  fine  job  in 
this  article.  We  are  especially  happy  that  our  magazine  has 
the  opportunity  at  this  time  of  telling  our  readers  about 
Waupun's  most  illustrious  citizen,  a  man  of  whom  Wis- 
consin is  justly  proud.  We  are  only  too  sorry  that  stern 
necessity  compels  you  to  retreat  to  California's  softer  clime 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  for  we  would  prefer  to  have  you 
with  us  all  the  year  around.  But,  we  knofv,  too,  that  you 
are  counting  the  days  until  that  sweet  season  when  the  lin- 
dens and  the  maples,  the  elms  and  the  oaks  of  Waupun  break 
from  the  cold  hand  of  Winter  and  beckon  you  back  to  Wis- 
consin. You  won't  forget  that  you  belong  to  Wisconsin,  and 
neither  will  those  of  us  who  have  learned  to  love  you  for 
your  high  ideals,  your  faith  in  the  immortality  of  all  that 
is  beautiful,  and  the  genuineness  of  your  friendship.  As  you 
have  brought  light,  inspiration,  and  good  cheer  to  others, 
may  your  own  days  be  filled  with  abundant  happiness,  even 
to  overflowing. 
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Wisconsin's  New  Governor  Says— 

As  I  assume  the  office  to  which  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
have  so  generously  elected  me,  I  wish  that  all  the  people,  whether 
they  voted  for  me  or  not,  might  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  attitude  with 
which  I  enter  upon  my  new  duties .   Hence  this  "brief  greeting: 

It  is  my  aunhition  to  "be  the  governor  of  all  the  people  of 
the  state  of  Wisconsin,  without  regard  for  party,  nationality,  or 
creed. 

To  everyone  who  loves  Wisconsin  and  is  wholeheartedly  will- 
ing to  co-operate  for  her  advancement,  my  hand  will  ever  "be  extended 
in  welcome . 

As  issues  arise,  I  shall  make  the  most  determined  effort  to 
give  all  opinions,  no  matter  how  divergent,  a  fair  and  impartial 
chance  to  "be  heard,  and  I  shall  insist  that  the  same  spirit  prevail 
in  all  state  departments  . 

I  do  not  care  whether  a  citizen  "be  rich  or  poor,  so  long 
as  he  thinks  in  term.s  of  what  is  best  for  the  entire  commonwealth. 

I  do  not  care  whether  he  be  Democrat,  Republican,  Socialist, 
or  what-not.   What  does  matter  to  me  is  that  he  be  honest  in  his  con- 
victions and  have  them  grounded  in  facts. 

I  do  not  care  whether  he  or  his  ancestors  came  from  Ireland, 
Norway,  Germany,  Poland,  Palestine,  or  any  other  country,  so  long  as 
he  is  a  loyal,  upright,  law-abiding  citizen. 

Nor  do  I  care  what  forms  his  worship  of  God  may  take.   I 
am  interested  in  people  as  citizens  and  particularly  as  citizens  of 
Wisconsin . 

There  are  m.any  problems  in  our  state  calling  for  solution. 
The  governor  alone  cannot  find  the  right  answer  to  them  all.   I  want 
volunteers,  and  I  heartily  extend  an  invitation  to  all  the  intelli- 
gent men  and  women  of  Wisconsin,  urging  you  to  co-operate  with  me,  to 
give  me  to  the  benefit  of  your  experience,  of  your  knowledge  of 
facts,  and  of  your  judgments. 

With  these  things  in  mind,  I  am  grateful  to  the  editor  of 
"The  Wisconsin  Magazine,"  a  publication  which  I  esteem  very  highly, 
for  giving  me  the  opportunity  of  wishing  its  readers 
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Feeding  the  Four  Thousand 


OUR  farm  borders  the  state  park; 
which,  encloses  beautiful  Devil's 
Lake,  a  scenic  gem  of  Wisconsin. 
Devil's  Lake  is  visited  by  thousands 
every  year. 

Two  years  ago  we  opened  up  the 
Farm  Kitchen  as  a  home  bakery.  The 
venture  was  a  success,  but  the  tourists 
repeatedly  asked,  "Why  don't  you  serve 
meals?" 

Tlie  lady  who  tyrannizes  over  my 
household  decided  she  would  feed  them 
this  year. 


By  Harold  Baldwin 

THE  FARM  KITCHEN,  of 
Baraboo,  operated  by  Mrs.  Harold 
Baldwin,  has  won  a  place  in  the  sun. 
Unique  in  its  setting,  the  establish- 
ment entertained  over  four  thousand 
tourists.  In  response  to  a  request 
from  The  Editor,  Mr.  Baldwin  here- 
with tells  us  the  story  of  this  venture. 


THE  FARM  KiTCHEl 


-  DRIVE    JN  ^ 


Jlrs.   Harold   Baldwin  at  the   entrance   to  her  Farm   Kitchen. 


The  bakery  had  been  successful 
enough  to  my  way  of  thinking,  but  my 
better  six-fifths  desired  even  more 
shekels.  Also  her  ancient  longing  for 
something  after  the  style  of  a  tea  room 
would  be  gratified. 

When  her  fiat  had  gone  forth  I  fled 
in  dismay  to  the  barn,  for  bitter  ex- 
perience told  me  chaos  would  soon  de- 
scend on  mine  houseplace.  Chaos  be- 
gan by  the  tearing  off  of  the  ancient 
wallpaper  that  clung  so  tenaciously  to 
the  more  ancient  walls.  We  had  only 
been  in  possession  of  the  place  a  little 


over  a  year,  hence  the  incompleted  in- 
terior. The  paper  had  done  well 
enough  when  the  bakery  held  sway. 

My  suggestion  that  this  relic  of  ihe 
past  be  kept  as  a  historical  souvenir  was 
vetoed  on  the  grounds  that  tourists  were 
more  interested  in  the  present  of  fried 
chicken  than  the  past  of  mail  order 
house  tapestry. 

My  wife  is  exceedingly  frank  as  to 
my  artistic  sense.  She  regrets  its  ab- 
sence, but  compromises  by  letting  me 
fetch  and  carry  for  those  who  commune 
with  the  Muses.     Thus  it  came  that  I 


was  commandeered  to  gather  up  the 
paper  and  its  attendant  fragments  and 
get  it  out  of  the  way.  This  being  done, 
I  was  allowed  to  stay  in  the  barn  as 
long  as  I  pleased,  while  at  mealtimes  I 
was  graciously  permitted  in  the  kitchen. 

The  gudewife  went  about  in  extreme- 
ly high  spirits,  a  long  white  coat,  seve- 
ral coats  of  alabastine,  and  fearsome 
looking  shoes — "just  the  things,  you 
know,  for  this  kind  of  work."  As  a 
distinguishing  mark  of  her  profession  as 
home  wrecker,  she  affected  a  permanent 
white  spot  on  the  tip  of  her  nose. 

I  had  arrived  at  the  stage  when  the 
original  features  of  the  lady  were  be- 
coming a  shadowy  memory,  when  she 
appeared  one  evening,  sartorially  splen- 
did, and  announced  that  I  might  take 
her  to  the  movies.  It  was  useless  for 
me  to  remind  her  that  I  had  been  in 
the  movies  for  several  weeks  myself, 
in  the  capacity  of  helpless  property  man. 
I  carried  chairs  in  my  sleep  and  one 
sad  night  I  was  terribly  distressed  be- 
cause I  could  not  put  a  large  wood 
heater  upon  the  ridge  of  the  roof  to  ease 
the  pressure  on  the  crowded  yard. 

It  appeared  that  the  walls  of  one 
room  had  been  successfully  alabastined, 
and  some  of  the  stuff  adhered  satisfac- 
torily to  the  ceiling.  The  walls  were 
an  "awfully  cute  shade  of  cream";  the 
ceiling  of  whitish  hue. 

The  other  dining-room-to-be  had  a 
very  becoming  oil  cloth  wall  paper 
sticking  to  its  walls;  a  tile  pattern,  the 
savants  said.  The  doors  of  our  new 
haunt  of  piracy  were  painted  an  ivory 
color — at  least  they  said  it  was  ivory — 
and  nb^hing  remained  to  be  done  but 
the  painting  of  countless  chairs  and  half 
as  countless  tables. 

I  never  slept  better  at  the  movies 
than  I  did  on  this  occasion,  for  the 
nightmares  had  passed.  Only  the  paint- 
ing of  the  chairs  and  tables  had  yet  to 
be  done. 

This  painting  was  really  a  trifling 
job.  The  furniture  was  without  paint 
when  it  reached  us  from  the  manufac- 
turer, and  each  chair  and  each  table 
required  a  mere  four  coats. 

There  was  almost  a  day  left  before 
the  opening  day  in  which  to  apply  val- 
spar.  Even  the  salt  and  pepper  shakers 
took  on  the  popular  butter  and  eggs 
hue. 

I  was  informed,  on  the  best  femi- 
nine authority,  that  the  whole  effect 
matched  the  design  of  the  plates  and 
dishes  from  which  the  diners  were  to 
eat.  I  enthused  so  naturally  over  the 
final  result  that  I  had  to  flee  before  the 
gleam  in  the  wife's  eye  melted  into 
speech. 

The  latter  lady  told  me  how  grateful 
she  was  to  Miss  Frances  Marquardt  for 
her  cooperation  in  choosing  the  colors 
and  color  scheme.    I  felt  that  my  hither- 
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to  friendly  relations  with  my  ruler's  co- 
artist  would  be  severely  strained 

But  what  is  the  growling  of  mere  man 
worth  when  the  stronger  sex  has  ac- 
complished something?  , 

Meets  Approval 

Everybody  said  it  was  "the  cutest 
place,"  including  the  guests  who  had  the 
temerity  to  take  a  chance  on  Farm 
Kitchen  cooking.  Someone  nas  said 
that  graves  are  too  often  dug  by  over- 
worked molars.  If  this  be  true  then 
the  lady  who  had  been  inveigled  by 
that  scheming  spouse  of  mine  into  pre- 
paring delectables  has  the  blood  of  peo- 
ple in  many  states  on  her  head. 

With  seating  accommodation  for 
twenty-six  feeders  at  a  time,  the  Farm 
Kitchen  opened  its  doors  to  the  unwary 
on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  A.  D., 
1924.  It  closed  them  early  in  Septem- 
ber, having  sent  some  2.000  well  fed 
people  on  their  way.  At  the  present 
writing  inquiries  keep  coming  in  as  to 
how  many  we  could  take  care  of  on  such 
and  such  a  day.  Next  season  the  place 
laid  its  bait,  for  the  passer-by  from  May 
on.  I  hesitate  to  say  how  many  were 
turned  away  for  the  number  was  as- 
tounding. 

Evidently  our  slogan,  "We  Grow 
What  We  Serve,"  has  its  appeal. 

Cars  carrying  the  license  plates  of 
states  as  far  apart  as  California,  Flo- 
rida, and  New  York  parked  in  our  yard. 
We  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  casualties 
among  our  visitors. 

But  the  supreme  test  of  all  is  the 
honor  in  one's  own  country,  and  fully 
one-half  of  our  trade  was  done  with  the 
city  of  Baraboo.  That  our  neighbors 
and  patrons  were  satisfied  was  shown 
by  the  return  visits  they  made. 

One  marked  thing  about  the  venture 
was  the  loyalty  shown  by  the  friends 
from  nearby  farms.  They  helped  us 
make  the  Farm  Kitchen. 

Credit  to  Cook 

First  came  the  cook.  All  I  have  to 
say  anent  that  finished  practitioner  is 
that  if  anything  equalled  her  skill  it 
was  her  calm  practicality  during  rush 
hours.  The  thing  was  so  new  to  the 
rest  of  us  that  at  times  we  grew  afraid 
of  giving  satisfactory  service,  but  the 
unruffled  one.  who  presided  over  the 
stoves,  kept  discipline  in  a  way  to  make 
a  newly  made  shavetail  green  with  envy. 
She  has  since  branched  out  for  herself, 
and  my  better  nine-eighths  now  carries 
on  the  artistry  herself 

A  bonnie  high  school  girl  from  the 
farm  just  across  the  road  fitted  in  very 
prettily  with  the  place.  Mind  you  this 
was  the  youngster's  first  debut  before 
the  gaze  of  strangers.  She  was  nervous 
at  the  beginning — naturally — but  the 
poise  she  acquired  in  next  to  no  time 
was  as  refreshing  as  it  was  amusing. 
One  of  her  most  charming  attributes  is 
an  unfailing  good  humor. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  lady 
who  used  her  good  taste  in  aiding 
and  abetting  my  wife  with  the  painting 
orgy.  I  felt  no  pity  for  her  as  she  bustled 
to  and  fro  feeding  those  who  admired 
her  handiwork.      She   was   as   much   at 


home  with  a  tray  as  a  paint  brush 

Another  of  the  clan  Marquardt.  for  it 
was  to  that  house  they  belonged,  busied 
herself  wherever  the  greatest  stress  was. 

I  make  little  mention  of  her  who  or- 
ganized it  all.  She  worked  and  schemed 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  to  her  too 
active  brain  the  turmoil  of  the  summf^r 
months  is  due. 

The  combination  included  the  wife; 
the  Misses  Emma,  Frances.  Marguerite, 
and  Delya  Marquardt,  and  the  two  sis- 
ters Uphoff. 

Serving  chicken  twice  a  week,  over 
1.50  unfortunate  springers  were  execut- 
ed, decapitated,  drawn  and  quartered. 

Dairying  Helps 

Milk  and  cream  from  four  good  cows 
were  marketed  right  in  our  own  house. 

Such  viands  as  Swiss  steak,  creamed 
chicken,  fried,  of  that  milk,  potatoes 
variously  presented,  green  vegetables 
in  season — sometimes  out  of  season — 
home  made  ice  cream,  pies  of  legion 
kinds,  cakes  ditto,  tea  and  coffee,  were 
served  to  some  600  in  July,  of  the  first 
year. 

In  August  the  number  almost 
doubled.  The  place  was  supposed  to 
close  the  day  following  Labor  Day,  but 
so  many  insisted  on  being  served,  that 
more  than  2.000  had  been  fed  when  we 
were  obliged  to  shut  up  shop. 

Two  rooms  and  a  kitchen  of  an  or- 
dinary farm  house  comprise  the  entire 
tea  room,  or  whatever  its  title  should 
be. 

One  other  grim  contributor  to  the 
success  of  the  enterprise  I  had  almost 
forgotten.  It  is  a  surgeon's  operating 
table — a  gift  from  my  father-in-law. 
I  cannot  say  whether  he  presented  it 
humorously  or  seriously.  So  far  it  has 
not  been  used  legitimately,  for  the 
cook's  method  is  a  painless,  delectable 
killing,  but  for  stacking  and  what  not 
of  dishes  the  staff  swears  it  is  unrivalled 

This  place  is  growing  unwieldy,  and 
the  reputation  it  has  built  up  has  ex- 
tended its  season  of  activity  beyond  its 
former  limits.  This  year  we  must  have 
fed  4,000.  or  twice  the  number  in  1924. 
Our  own  supply  of  chickens  was  exhaust- 
ed before  the  end  of  July,  while  the 
ranks  on  the  neighboring  farms  were 
terribly  decimated.  We  have  added 
three  cottages  to  our  establishment,  and 
our  ex-granary  is  now  a  three-roomed 
member  of  that  ilk.  All  the  convenien- 
ces of  city  life,  that  is,  standard  com- 
forts, have  been  added. 

This  Farm  Kitchen  is  managed  by  a 
Yankee  college  girl,  who  was  not  afraid 
to  take  a  chance  on  the  paucity  of 
humor  in  the  English  and  married  one, 
said  Englishman  second  in  command  is 
the  writer. 


INDUSTRY 

I 

Wisconsin's  Industrial 
Dollars 

By  J.  H.  H.  ALEXANDER 
Wiscon.sin    Manufacturers'    Association 


First  of  a  scries  of  articles  on  one  phase 
of    ff^isconsin's    greatness. 


Wisconsin  is  fifth  among  the  states 
in  potato  production.  Potatoes  are  the 
Wisconsin  farmer's  leading  cash  crop, 
and  our  state  claims  the  largest  potato 
farm    in   the   world,   with    18.000    acre.^. 


Wisconsin  has  2,217.000  dairy  cows, 
or  more  than  any  other  state  In  the 
United  States. 


Every  time  your  watch  ticked  off  a 
second  last  year.  Badger  factories  turn- 
ed out  manufactured  articles  worth 
$51.13. 

Every  minute  of  every  day  and  night 
throughout  the  year  our  factories  pro- 
duced goods  to  the  value  of  $3,067.91. 
This  represents  an  hourly  total  of  $184, 
074.88  for  each  of  the  twenty-four 
hours,  or  $4,417,797.26  every  day  of 
the  year,  Sundays  included. 

Equally  surprising  is  the  fact  that, 
for  every  dollar  derived  from  the  sale 
of  farm  products,  more  than  two  dol- 
lars resulted  from  the  sale  of  factory 
products.  During  the  past  year  the 
total  value  of  manufactured  products 
was  $1,721,501,000,  as  compared  to  a 
round  sum  of  $780,616,000  for  agri- 
cultural products.  Why,  then,  is  Wis- 
consin spoken  of  as  the  "diversified  ag- 
ricultural state"  while  the  magnitude 
and  diversity  of  her  industries  is  gen- 
erally ignored?  When  it  is  understood 
that  in  many  instances  as  much  as  95 
per  cent  of  the  products  of  Wisconsin 
factories  is  sold  outside  the  boundaries 
of  the  state,  the  "money  pulling  power" 
of  our  industrial  plants  is  readily  seen 
and  appreciated. 

Of  the  money  brought  into  the  state 
by  the  sale  of  manufactured  products, 
the  factories  paid  a  total  of  $297,428, 
889  as  wages  to  247,757  employees,  or 
an  average  of  $1,200  per  year.  Facto- 
ry wages  paid  the  bills  for  704  pounds 
of  meat,  720  quarts  of  milk,  64  pounds 
of  butter,  19  pounds  of  cheese,  80  doz- 
en eggs  and  10  bushels  of  potatoes  for 
each  factory  employee's  family  of  four, 
according  to  consumption  per  capita 
tables  issued  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce.  Fig- 
ured at  market  prices,  this  means  that 
the  family  of  every  factory  employee 
spent  wages  for  farm  produce  as  fol- 
lows: 

Meat.  $182;  milk.  $72;  butter. 
$28.80;  cheese,  $6.65;  eggs,  $28;  pot- 
atoes, $10. 

Saying  the  same  thing  in  a  different 
way,  factory  workers  and  their  families 
consumed  and  paid  for — with  factory 
wages — a  total  of  $45.  091.774  for  meat; 
$17,838,504  for  milk;  $7,135,401  for 
butter;  $1,647.  584  for  cheese;  $6,937,- 
196  for  eggs  and  $2,477,570  for  potat- 
oes. This  sums  up  to  the  grand  total 
of  $81,128,029  spent  for  the  six  com- 
modities enumerated. 
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NEW  BOOKS 


IN  resuming  our  book-review  column, 
we  are  assuming  that  many  of  our 
readers  are  going  to  spend  their 
winter  evenings  reading  books  that  will 
entertain  and  stimulate.  The  books 
listed  below  are  books  that  we  have 
read  and  which  we  can  recommend. 
They  may  not  all  be  to  the  liking  of  all 
our  subscribers,  but  we  are  sure  that 
among  the  lot  of  them  each  of  you  will 
find  what  you   want: 

To  take  the  fiction  first,  let  us  re- 
commend The  Worm  Oui'oboros,  by  E. 
R.  Eddisou  (Albert  &  Charles  Boiii). 
It  fascinates  not  only  because  of  its 
story  of  another  world,  far  removed 
from  our  own  work-a-day  place,  but  oe- 
cause  it  is  one  of  the  finest  contribu- 
tions made  to  English  prose  writing  in 
many  a  year. 

Then  along  comes  Meade  Minnigerode 
(who  wrote  that  tantalizing  book  called 
The  Fabulous  Forties),  with  Cordelia 
Chantreli,  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  a 
novel  of  Civil  War  times.  Mr.  Min- 
nigerode knows  history,  and  he  knows 
the  art  of  the  novelist.  In  this  book  he 
has  married  the  twain  in  beautiful 
fashion. 

Our  own  native  novelist,  Robert  E. 
Pinkerton.  has  written  one  of  his  typi- 
cal hero-in-the-great-outdoors  novels, 
particularly  interesting  because  of  its 
reference  to  Wisconsin  lumbering  days. 
White  AVater,  (The  Reilly  «6:  Lee  Co.). 
It  will  keep  you  awake. 

Oie\Tons  (Doran),  by  Leonard  Na- 
son,  is  a  "What  Price  Glory"  novel  of 
the  so-called  "late  war,"  but  it  is  a 
great  deal  more  subtle  in  its  handling 
of  doughboy  psychology.  Truthful,  we 
think. 

Fraternity  Row  (Doran),  Lynn  & 
Lois  Montross.  If  you  enjoyed  the 
ancient  "Siwash  Tales,"  this  book  of 
short  connected  stories  will  tell  you 
something  about  college  life  "as  is." 
Exaggerated,  to  be  sure,  but  the  truth 
lies  just  around  the  corner. 

And  now  for  the  more  serious  books. 
There  is  one  called  Master  Man  Hunters 
(The  Macaulay  Company),  by  Joseph 
Gollomb.  It  tells  about  Scotland  Yards, 
the  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna  detective 
bureaus,  and  does  it  cleverly  and  en- 
tertainingly by  means  of  actual  stories, 
better  than  most  detective  stories.  The 
author  makes  the  astounding  statement 
that  a  criminal  is  130  times  safer  in 
New  York  than  he  is  in  London.  As 
to  Chicago,  apparently  he  can't  count 
that  high.  Who  can?  This  "book  show 
us  up.  It  should  be  read.  It  might 
arouse  us  to  the  most  shameful  situa- 
tion confronting  our  country  today — 
our  failure  to  cope  with  the  criminal. 
"Last  year,"  says  the  author,  "there 
were  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  mur- 
ders committed  in  New  York,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  going  unpunished.  But 
only  twenty-seven  murders  were  com- 
mitted during  the  same  period  in  Lon- 
don, all  but  two  of  them  being  traced 
and  brought  to  trial  by  Scotland 
Yard."     And  Chicago?! 


Calvin  Coolidge,  author!  If  one 
were  to  read  "Foundations  of  the  Re- 
public"— Speeches  and  Addresses  by 
the  President  of  these  United  States — 
and  lay  aside  all  reservations  and  pre- 
judices, he  would  surely  think  that  all 
the  social  and  political  wisdom  ac- 
cumulated during  the  restless  history 
of  our  country  had  found  expression 
through  our  President.  It  is  an  as- 
tonishing collection.  Worth  the  time 
of  anyone.  Published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons. 

There  is  an  interesting  book  recently 
published  by  Brentano's,  called  "The 
Great  American  Ass,"  which  purports 
to  be  an  autobiography,  though  the  au- 
thor doesn't  sign  his  name.  It  is  a 
beautiful  piece  of  satire,  directed  at  the 
sacrosanct  Puritans  and  their  descend- 
ants, in  which  a  son  totally  destroys 
his  villainous  father.  The  author  has 
discovered  that  his  New  England  suck- 
ling has  left  him  a  "blithering  ass," 
and  he  tells  us  about  it  in  a  most  in- 
teresting manner.  It  will  keep  you 
awake,  make  you  smile,  make  you 
think — make  you  swear,  perhaps,  if 
you're  a  Puritan. 

We  have  had  a  wonderful  time  with 
Denatured  Africa.  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons).  Daniel  W.  Streeter  gives  us  a 
humorous  and  yet  realistic  and  vivid 
description  of  his  experiences  while 
hunting  in  Africa.  There  is  a  chuckle 
in  every  paragraph;  sometimes  more, 
especially  if  you  are  fed  up  on  those 
serious  books  about  big-game  hunting 
in  the  dark  continent.  You'll  like  it, 
no  matter  who  you  are. 

Two  books  about  cowboys  and  their 
horses.  The  Cowboy  and  His  Interpre- 
ters, by  Douglas  Branch  (D.  Appleton 
and  Company),  illustrated  by  the  ar- 
tists Will  James,  Joe  De  Yonge,  and 
Edward  Russell,  tells  a  lot  about  "those 
good  old  days,"  when  cowboys  were  pic- 
turesque adventurers,  and  horses  were 
— well — Then  there  is  Smoky,  written 
and  illustrated  by  Will  James,  author 
of  Cowboys  Xorth  and  South,  published 
by  Scribners,  a  beautiful  story  of  a 
horse.  We  read  it  in  one  long  sitting. 
So  will  you. 

So  This  Is  Jazz,  by  Henry  O.  Osgood, 
(Little,  Brown  and  Company),  is  a  sane 
inspection  of  that  much  disputed  child 
of  Americana — jazz.  It  doesn't  defend 
jazz  as  music,  merely  tells  what  it  is, 
but  the  telling  is  mighty  interesting  and 
shows  the  author  to  be  a  knowing  mu- 
sician and  a  clever  writer.  Of  course 
you  have  argued  about  jazz.  We  all 
have.     Here  are  the  facts  about  it. 

The  popularity  of  Milt  Gross'  Nize 
Baby,  (George  H.  Doran  Company),  is 
running  like  wildfire  through  the  coun- 
try. This  is  an  American  classic.  It 
could  not  have  been  produced  elsewhere, 
for  only  America  produces  the  side- 
splitting Jewish  dialect  which  Milt 
Gross  has  so  excellently  illustrated  and 
wrought  into  English  syllables  for  us. 

Another  humorous  piece  is  Fitshugh 
Green's  Fil  Xever  Move  Again,    (E.    P. 


Wisconsin's  Family 
Tree 

A  unique  exibit,  for  the  benefit  of 
visitors  to  the  Historical  Library,  Aug- 
ust 14,  (Homecoming),  was  in  the 
Division  of  Public  Documents.  It  was 
called,  "Wisconsin's  Family  Tree"  be- 
cause it  gave,  in  concise  form,  the  line 
of  descent  of  our  state  from  a  portion 
of  the  wilderness.  The  story  was  told, 
in  outline,  as  follows: 

16  34 — Discovered  by  Nicolet. 

16  71 — Annexed  to  Kingdom  of 
France. 

176  3 — Transferred   to   Great  Britain. 

1783 — Ceded  to  the  United  States. 

1784 — Virginia's  claim  surrendered 
to  United  States. 

1785 — Massachusetts'  claim  surren- 
dered to  the  United  States. 

1786 — Connecticut's  claim  surren- 
dered to  United  States. 

178  7 — Incorporated  in  the  North- 
west Territory. 

1800 — Given  to  Indian  Territory. 

1809 — Annexed  to   Illinois  Territory. 

1818 — Attached  to  Michigan  Terri- 
tory. 

1836 — Set  off  as  an  Independent  Ter- 
ritory. 

1848 — Entered  Union  as  a  State. 

The  public  documents  verifying  and 
illustrating  the  changes  were  on  exhibit, 
and  also  maps  showing  to  the  eye  pre- 
cisely what  each  statement  meant  geo- 
graphically. 

A  schedule  of  the  foregoing  dates 
posted  up  on  the  school  bulletin  boards 
will  help  the  pupils  to  learn  the  Wis- 
consin historical  outline. 


"A  Prayer" 

Father,  forgive,  I  did  not  mean  to  sin; 

T'was  not  the  heart  but  lips  that  spoke. 

Wrung  out  by  life's  tumultuous  din. 

Others  can  see  and  hear  the  sins  I  do. 

But  when  I  turn  my  eyes  to  Thee 

I  feel  my  Father  knew — 

My  Father  knew  what  caused   my  lips 

to  say 
The   words    I    uttered,    when   my   heart 

would  pray. 
Repentant  I  come  pleading  at  the  door; 
Put  on  my  lips  a  watch 
That  I  may  sin  no  more. 

— Harriet   T.    Spencer 

Dutton  &  Company),  dedicated  to  the 
"92,864,523  tenants,  owners,  and  land- 
lords in  the  United  States."  With  all 
its  funning,  it  contains  some  sound  ad- 
vice on  this  important  matter  of  a  roof 
over  our  heads. 

The  Third  Act  in  Success,  by  A.  A. 
Milne,  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  is  one 
of  the  most  exquisite  bits  of  romance 
that  it  has  been  our  pleasure  to  read 
in  many  a  moon.  It  isn't  sentimental, 
but  it  makes  your  heartstrings  twang. 

Ladies,  Attention!  There's  a  new 
cook-book  out,  and  it's  a  dandy,  from 
its  title  Feed  the  Brute  to  the  last  little 
recipe  on  Coffee  Mousse.  Get  it  and 
try  it  on  the  brute.     He'll  like  it. 
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Aftercourses 


He    thrust    a    rose    In    his   buttonhole. 

And    preened    his   clothes,    and    dusted    his   soul 

Of   the    rubbish    that    grows   in    the    course    of   a 

year. 
And  he  strolled  away  in  the  light   of  the  moon, 
Lost   In   the  dream   of  a   former  June, 
Charm   of  a   soft,   relucent    moon. 
By  the  odorous  hedge  of  syringa  sprays. 
On  the  backward  road  of  his  yesterdays. 
In   the  magic   maze  of  the  lunar  sphere. 

But   he  swore  at   his  mood   in   an   hour  or  two. 
In   the   midst    of   saner   things   to   do — 
His   pipe    to   smolce.    and    his   book   half-through, 
.\nd   a  chat   with   his  wife   of  his   bright   career. 

-She   counted    the    wrinkles   under    her    eyes. 
And   dabbed   on  some   rouge  with  dolorous  sighs. 
Mindful    of    lighter    years   at    her    glass; 
And   she   went   for   a  walk   in   the   mad,    mad 

moon. 
Thinking   the  thoughts  of  another  June. 
In    the   golden,    glamorous   glow    of   the    moon; 
The  syringa  swayed  in  the  ghostly  rays 
Eerie    white    in    the    lunar    haze 
Softly    laid   on    the    fragrant    grass. 

And  back   in  her  room,  from  her  desk  she  took 
Letters   and   flowers,    a   fan   and    a    book. 
And    she    watched    the    fire    from    the    inglenook 
Till    they   burned   away   in   a    gray  white   mass. 
— RUTH    L.    SHRYHOCK 


Sonnet  to  One  Beloved 

Like    streak    of   morning    through    my    darkne.^s 

sped. 
Thou    are    the    answer    to   my    unbelief. 
A  ceremonial   grace  about  me  shed. 
Putting    to    flight    my    night's    besetting    grief. 

Though    I    am    always    poor    and    small    beside 
The    growing    dream    of   thee,    no    flower   so    frail 
But    under  sun's  caress  would   open   wide 
And   its  auroral   heart   to  life   unveil. 

How  shall   I   think   of  death   or   loss  or   pain. 
Remembering    thee?      What    woe    of    life    avail 
To    bow    me    down?      What    lesser    day    profane 
The    past?      My    sanctuary's    strength    assail? 

How   shall    I   mind    the   tracery   of  years 
Upon   my   face,   with   thee   to   still   my   fears? 
—RUTH    L.    SHRYHOCK 


Treasures 

Three  things  of  earth   I   love  are  these: 
The   way  an   ancient   linden   tree 
Upon    an   outworn   hill    holds   root. 
Rocks.. .in    a     long. ..night    wind. ..slowly. 
Pervades    the    dark    with    presences. 
And    soft,    leaf-fretted    cadences; 
Despairing    proudly   In    the   fall. 
And   prey  of  winter  agonies. 
Its    mass    a    gaunt    grotesquerle 
Of   twigs   whose    choruses   are   mute. 
But   vernal    beauty   at    the   call 
Of   April   sun    and    honey    bees. 

I    love    the    monotone    of    rain 
All   night   long   till   morn   again 
Beating   its   tireless,    old    refrain; 
Sleep   lies   on   me    like   poppy   dust 
From    pale,    decaying   blossoms   crushed, 
Till    I   am  all   inert    in   dream — 
Like  vagrant  voyager  of  old 
Adrift    in    equatorial    night. 
No  pilot  but  a  water  sprite. 
Star-set,    bewitched   in   Luna's  stream 
Of   soft,    lethargic,    timeless   light — 
With   waves   of   sleep   upon   me    rolled. 

I  love  the   opalescent   light 
That  signals   in   an   August  sky 
The    pageant    of    the    coming    night; 
Against  a  sapphired,   crystal  wall 
A    thousand    gardens   westward   lie. 
That    flower    round    the    stellar    ball 
With  amaranth   and   tulip   bowls; 
And  when  the  darkness  on  them  rolls, 
The  living  colors  wax  and  wane. 
Like   love   become   regret   and    pain. 
The   passionless   pathos  we   feel 
Over   our   first   awareness   steal. 

— RUTH    L.    SHRYHOCK 


The  \('illoivs 

An    ample    beauty    dwelleth    here 

As   though    a    thousand    kings   had    trailed 

Their   gold    and    ermine    in   this    place. 

And    queens    in    regal    splendor    veiled 

Had    flirted    from    the   willow    lace 

That   breaks  the  sun  along  the  way 

And    glimmers    in    the    lake-blown    spray. 

And    all    the    little    stars    careen 
Out    of    the    clouds    and    back    again. 
Keeping    an    eye    on    the    road    and    then 
Napping  a   wink   or  two  between. 

What    say    the    willows    bending     low. 
Fretting    the    grasses    to    and    fro? 
••  'Twas   about    a   thousand    years   ago 
They    loitered    here,    a    king   and    a    queen 
We    love,    and    ever    we    look    for    them 
Walking    at    evening    the    willow    road: 
We  are  waiting  still   for  the  sight  of  them. 

"For    they    loved    all    beauty    truly,    well; 
And    they    may    be    needing,    who   can    tell? 
Rest   ana    beauty   before    they   go 
Out   of   the   cool   of   the   willow    row." 

— RUTH    L.    SHRYHOCK 


Poet5 


A  Pastel 


hf   little   hills  of  Cumberland    are   f;untly  green 

today; 
ar    in    the    windy    sky    they    rise,    new-dresaed 

for    youthful    May; 
ith     birch     and     pine    and     poi)lar     grove,     and 
willow   coronal 
Set     round;     a     thousand     songs     at     dawn,     and 
evening    madrigal. 


Oh,  they  in  their  young  loveliness  are  charm- 
ing  sights    to   see. 

Gay  as  my  first  delight  In  them,  corruptless, 
ageless,    free; 

Rich  as  my  first  content  in  them  that  thought 
they   bounded   earth. 

And  knows  today  how  close  they  bounded 
heaven   after    birth. 

To    them    I   used    to    breathe    my   Joys   and    take 

my    tears   for   ease; 
Oh.    now    in    spring    they   reach    me    far   on    any 

vagrant   breeze. 
And    I    am    on    those    hills,    beneath    those    pinea 

again,    at    rest. 
I    who    have    been    too    long   away    to    come    but 

as   a   guest. 

—RUTH    L.    SHRYHOCK 


Lines  Written  Above  Lake  Mendota  \ 

Lake  and   hill  are  all   one  splendid   field 
Under    the    moon,    white,    languorous,    chill; 
How    many   lovers'    lips   have    taken    their   fill 
Of   joy   on    such   a    night,    their   anguish   sealed! 

How    many   moons,    how   many   a   blazoned    plain 
Beneath    such    light    has   fallen    thus    to    rest; 
Ami    here    envisioned,    out    of    living    pressed. 
How   many    an   ardent    fancy   stirred    the   brain! 

The    very   rhythm    of   this   lucent    air 
Is    populous    with    voices,    till    the    mind 
Becomes  too  sentient   to  be   part   of  earth 
In    peace,   of  beauty  all   too   much   aware; 
Here    for    the    moment    is   a    fancy   worth 
Our  vanished   years,  all  for  this  night  designed. 
—RUTH    L.    SHRYHOCK 
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Up  and  Down  Wisconsin 

Neighborly  Notes  About  Badger  Folk 
and  Communities 
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Committees  that  have  been  conduct- 
ing a  drive  for  funds  with  which  to 
build  an  addition  to  the  hospital  at 
Plj-mouth  report  that  work  is  progress- 
ing nicely.  Contributions  are  being 
sought,  not  only  within  the  city  limits 
of  Plymouth,  but  throughout  Sheboy- 
gan County. 


Seventy-five  men  and  boys  attended 
the  Father  and  Son  Banquet  at  the 
Congregational  church  at  Rhinelander, 
and  heard  several  pleasant  talks  and 
excellent  musical  selections.  The  pro- 
gram, carrying  out  the  thought  of  the 
father  and  son  as  a  team,  had  for  its 
slogan,  "The  world  neads  the  team." 


A  freak  lilac  plant  near  Ma>'\'ille 
bloomed  in  spite  of  several  snow  flur- 
ries in  the  late  fall.  Both  buds  and 
matured  flowers  were  on  the  bush, 
while  all  of  the  neighbor  lilac  bushes 
were  leafless  and  lifeless. 


As  soon  as  the  school  children  of 
Whitewater  learned,  late  on  election 
day,  that  the  $170,000  project  for  a 
new  high  school  was  carried  by  popular 
vote,  they  let  the  town  know  of  their 
joys  by  ringing  the  bell  in  the  old 
school,  shooting  fire  crackers,  singing, 
and  parading  the  streets.  Teachers 
and  townspeople  joined  with  the  stu- 
dents in  their  demonstration  of  joy. 


J.   H.    Cartwright,    86,   of  Dodgeville, 

is  the  state's  oldest  jeweler,  having 
been  in  the  business  for  sixty-seven 
years,  and  for  the  last  forty-eight  years 
located  at  Dodgeville. 


A  recent  action  of  the  city  council 
of  Ripen  will  give  the  city  a  better 
lighting  system  than  it  has  had  in  the 
past.  The  candle  power  of  the  White 
Way  system  was  changed  from  250  to 
400,  and  residential  street  lights  now 
burn  all  night.  Forty-four  new  orna- 
mental lighting  posts  will  be  installed 
by  the  first  of  July. 


Through  the  persistent  and  deter- 
mined efforts  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Sullivan, 
mayor  of  Kaukauna,  and  Joseph  W. 
Lefevre,  city  attorney,  the  city  of  Kau- 
kauna now  possesses  Kline's  park,  an 
ideal  beauty  spot  in  the  Third  ward. 


Big  Bend  celebrated  the  one  hun- 
dredth birthday  anniversary  of  its  old- 
est citizen,  William  Auten,  with  appro- 
priate   exercises    at    the    local    Baptist 


church.  Mr.  Auten  enlisted  in  the 
Union  army  in  1862  and  served  during 
the  remainder  of  the  war.  He  was  the 
oldest  member  present  at  the  last  G.  A. 
R.  meeting  held  in  Milwaukee. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Rowdon,  of  Lan- 
caster, aged  87  and  85  respectively, 
celebrated  their  sixty-eighth  wedding 
anniversary  in  company  with  more  than 
two  dozen  relatives,  at  their  home  re- 
cently. They  have  three  children,  nine 
grand  children,  and  five  great  grand- 
children. Both  are  enjoying  good 
health   at   their   advanced   age. 


A  fire  of  unknown  origin  threatened, 
for  a  time,  to  wipe  out  the  entire  bus- 
iness section  of  the  village  of  Babcock. 
The  direction  of  the  wind,  and  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  fire  companies  from 
the  neighboring  cities  of  Port  Edwards, 
Nekoosa,  and  Pittsville,  are  all  that 
saved  the  village.  Four  buildings  were 
lost,  including  a  creamery,  a  grocery,  a 
combined  pool  hall  and  barber  shop, 
and  the  Levin -store  building. 


The  Luck  high  school  annual,  the 
"Horseshoe,"  was  awarded  first  place 
at  the  National  High  School  Annual 
contest,  in  competition  with  nearly  five 
hundred  other  high  schools  in  the 
United  States.     While  Luck  high  school 
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Our  L,a\t 


(Lake  Chetek,  Wis.) 
We  love  her  on  a  night  like  this. 
When  Lady  Moon  looks  down. 
And  lays  her  White  Way,   like  a  kiss, 
Across  the  waters  brown. 
Sometimes   we  think   we   love  her  best 
As  dreamily  she  lies. 
With  sunset  colors  on  her  breast. 
And  in  her  depths,  the  skies, 
And  when   her   waves  are  flecked  with 

foam. 
We  love  their  boisterous  play; 
Like    white    plumed    soldiers    on    they 

corfie. 
In  suits  of  green  and  grey. 
But  often,  veiled  in  silvery  mist. 
All  silently  she  goes 
To  keep  some  well  appointed  tryst. 
Which  only  nature  knows. 
Fair  Lake,  by  sun  and  shadow  wooed, 
By  wanton  winds  caressed. 
Whatever  be  your  changing  mood. 
That  mood  we  love  the  best. 

— May  Smith  Boyd 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiriiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


has  but  104  students,  it  competed  with 
schools  having  an  enrollment  up  to  300 
students.  In  the  last  four  years,.  Luck 
high  school  has  won  two  firsts,  one 
second  and  one  third  in  the  contest. 
This  is  an  enviable  record,  and  one  of 
which  Luck  may  feel  proud. 


Dr.  William  A.  Ganfield,  president  of 
Carroll  College,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  dedication  of  the  West 
Bend  high  school,  where  the  large  gym- 
nasium was  filled  with  an  interested 
and  enthusiastic  audience  gathered  to 
celebrate    the    event. 


The  Old  Time  Dancers,  Fiddlers,  Har- 
monicas, and  Callers  Contest,  sponsored 
by  the  Edwin  Elefson  Post  No.  117  of 
the  American  Legion  at  Shawano,  por- 
trayed the  good  times  of  not-so-long- 
ago,  to  five  hundred  enthusiastic  folks 
from  Shawano  and  neighboring  towns. 
Art  Schoenicke,  of  Clintonville,  was 
declared  to  be  the  best  fiddler  at  the 
contest,  and  Mrs.  Herman  Kupsky,  of 
Shawano,  placed  first  in  the  harmonica 
contest.  Jerome  Lawe,  of  Keshena, 
was  awarded  first  prize  as  best  caller. 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  contest, 
the  old-time  fiddlers  orchestra  struck 
up  tunes  that  kept  the  merry  crowd  go- 
ing until  a  late  hour. 


The  completion  of  the  new  Holy 
Cross  hospital  at  MerrUl  gives  the  city 
another  building  of  which  it  may  justly 
feel  proud.  The  building  is  of  Swiss 
style  architecture  located  on  an  el- 
evated ten-acre  site  amid  magnificent 
trees.  The  high  elevation  of  its  grounds 
adds  to  its  Swiss  appearance.  The 
building  is  51  by  151  feet,  and  60  feet 
high,  and  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$275,000. 


The  dedication  of  the  new  First  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church  in  Sparta, 
replacing  the  old  frame  building  erect- 
ed in  1856,  was  a  community  event 
of  unusual  interest  and  importance. 
The  new  temple  is  of  Tudor-Gothic 
architecture,  74  by  106  feet.  A  sixty- 
foot  tower  without  the  spire  affords  a 
belfry  large  enough  to  contain  a  set  of 
chimes.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total 
cost  of  the  new  temple  will  approximate 
$80,000. 


A  commission  of  Milwaukee  engi- 
neers, under  the  chairmanship  of  C.  U. 
Smith,  city  harbor  terminal  director, 
has  undertaken  to  study  plans  to  de- 
termine how  the  transportation  needs 
of  the  city's  workers,  school  children, 
and  theater  and  holiday  crowds  may  be 
made  faster  and  more  direct  and  con- 
venient. Problems  of  extending  or  re- 
routing street  car  and  bus  lines,  wid- 
ening of  streets,  and  establishing  ar- 
terial highways  will  be  considered  after 
preliminary  surveys  have  been   made. 


Evening  schools  are  popular  with 
Kaukauna  people.  Large  enrollments 
are  reported  for  classes  in  commercial 
training  and  in  the  cooking  and  sewing 
classes.  Chemistry  and  electrical  classes 
also  have  a  good  attendance. 
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Civic  Clubs 

Edited  by  E.  E.  PRICE  a 

■»  '^ 

In  order  to  promote  the  civic,  indus- 
trial, agricultural,  and  professional  in- 
terests of  the  community,  the  Oregon 
Civic  Club  was  recently  formed  with 
seventy-five  charter  members.  At  the 
first  meeting  there  were  enthusiastic 
talks  by  Glen  Stephens,  Madison  attor- 
ney, and  A.  H.  Sholts,  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Oregon.  Arthur 
Criddle    was    elected    president     of     the 

new  organization. 

*  *      • 

Kewaunee  County  has  a  rural  plan- 
ning committee,  the  purpose  of  whicli 
is  to  beautify  the  many  small  plots  of 
ground  throughout  the  county  that 
have  resulted  from  the  re-location  of 
highways  in  rounding  corners.  Trees 
will  be  planted  on  the  barren  spots  so 
that  within  a  few  years  they  will  be- 
come places  of  beauty. 

*  *      « 

That  town  and  country  are  insepar- 
able was  well  demonstrated  when  the 
Tvro  Rivers  Rotary  Club  was  enter- 
tained at  a  banquet  and  program  given 
by  the  farmers  of  the  vicinity.  A  very 
pleasant  evening  was  had  with  singing, 
speech-making,  and  smoking,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  banquet.  Ex-congressman 
Riley,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  was  the  princi- 
pal speaker  of  the  evening.  Henry 
Goedjen  presided,  and  George  Anderes 
lead  in  the  singing. 

*  *      * 

More  than  fifty  farmers  were 
guests  of  the  Hartford  Association  of 
Commerce  at  the  Farmer's-Business 
Men's  banquet,  held  for  the  purpose 
of  cementing  together  the  interests  of 
town  and  country.  Songs,  talks,  and 
an  excellent  dinner  made  the  evening  a 
pleasant  one. 

*  *      * 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  beautify 
the  grounds  of  Marinette  County's  140 
rural  schools  through  parent-teacher 
associations  and  women's  clubs.  The 
movement  was  started  by  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude Schwittay,  county  superintendent 
of  schools,  at  the  convention  of  the 
county  federation  of  women's  clubs. 
County  Agent  Brewery  has  promised  to 
secure  twenty-five  trees  for  each  school 
If  desired  by  the  people  of  the  respec- 
tive districts. 

*  *      « 

The  bath  house  build  by  the  Kiwanis 
Club  of  Oconto  was  officially  presented 
to  the  city  at  a  recent  luncheon  of  the 
club.  In  accepting  the  gift  for  the  city, 
Mayor  Carl  Riggins  pointed  out  that 
the  bath  house  and  park  would  help 
to  advertise  Oconto  to  summer  tourists. 


I.uinlxT  Jii«k-i  in  front  of  (*liiint.v  of  Kust- 

Owen    I.unibpr   Co..   In    Onimmond   where 

the   la.st   viruin    pine    forests   remain. 


Old  Timer 


Careless    of    danger    to    life    or    limb; 
Laughing  at  heat  or  cold: 
High  adventure  a  prize  to  him, 
Dearer  than   minted   gold; 
Scoffing   alike    at    his   foeman's    might. 
Or    frowns,    however,    black; 
Ready   for  w^ork,   or  fun.    or   fight; 
The   old-time   lumber-jack. 

Breasting   the   trail   In   the  waning   night; 

Wolfing    a    snack    at    noon; 

Back  to  camp  by  Jhe  ghostly  light 

Shed    by   a    rising    moon; 

Peril   and   toil   of  the   hours   between 

Lost    in    the    smoky    glow 

"Where    hard    men    chanted    "Bonnie    Jean," 

Or    bellowed    "Young    Monroe;" 

Betting   his  life   on   a  cant-hook   bite, 

Or    frosty    decking-line, 

Stopping    the    top-log"s   whirling    flight 

With  judgment  sure  and  fine; 

Flirting  with   death   on   the   skidway's   face. 

Where,    bound    by    ice   and    snow. 

Grim  monsters,   lightly  held   in   place. 

Menace    the    road    below; 

Out    on    a    jam    where    the    key-logs    hide. 

And  peaveys  clank  and  bend. 

Where   small    logs   smash   or   leap   aside 

When  giants  start  on  end; 

Carelessly    treading    a    white-pine    steed. 

Riding  the  freshet's  crest; 

Hardiest   of   a   hardy  breed. 

Harbinger  of  the  rest; 

Proud  of  his  untamed  hardihood; 

Proud  of  his  strength  and  skill; 

Master-craftsman    of  stream   and   wood. 

Moulding    them    to    his   will; 

Blessings    upon    him.    alive    or    dead. 

Who    made    our    pathway    clear; 

Herald    of   progress"    westward   tread; 

Scout    of    the    pioneer! 

—J.    R.    REID 


Wisconsin,  though  eighth  in  tobacco 
production,  is  the  leading  producer  of 
cigar  type  tobacco,  and  tobacco  ranks 
second  among  Wisconsin's  cash  crops. 


Diamond  Jubilees 


The  past  year  was  a  year  of  diamond 
jubilees  for  many  Wisconsin  corpora- 
tions. In  preparing  its  seventy-fifth  an- 
niversary edition,  the  New  York  Times 
recently  listed  all  the  cities,  business 
firms,  colleges,  and  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  that  have  been  in  exist- 
ence seventy-five  years. 

Among  the  Wisconsin  cities  there  ap- 
pear only  Milwaukee,  Kenosha,  and 
Racine.  Green  Bay,  the  oldest  settle- 
ment of  the  west,  was  not  incorporated 
as  a  city  until  1854.  Wisconsin  educa- 
tional institutions  that  have  celebrated 
their  diamond  jubilees  are  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  and  Lawrence,  Carroll, 
and  Ripon  Colleges. 

Wisconsin  newspapers  that  were 
founded  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago 
are  Telegraph-Courier,  Kenosha;  Grant 
County  Herald,  Lancaster;  Wisconsin 
Farmer,  Madison;  Sentinel,  Milwaukee; 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Madison;  Wis- 
consin News,  Milwaukee;  Tribune,  Mine- 
ral Point;  and  Courier,  Prairie  du  Chien. 
But  one  bank,  Marshall  and  lUsley 
Bank,  Milwaukee,  has  such  a  long  ex- 
istence. Other  firms,  however,  with 
the  same  age  are:  AUis-Chalmers  Co., 
West  Allis;  Ringling  Brothers,  Baraboo; 
Fuller  &  Johnson  Mfg.  Co.,  Madison; 
Fifield  Lumber  Co.,  and  J.  Sutherland  & 
Sons,  Janesville:  also  the  following  Mil- 
waukee firms,  David  Adler  &  Son,  Val 
Blatz  Brewing  Co.,  Dahlman  &  Inbusch 
Grocery  Co.,  Dyer  Mfg.  Co.,  GoU  & 
Frank  Co.,  R.  A.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Joys 
Bros.  Co.,  Kirby  House,  Co.,  Milwaukee 
Sausage  Co.,  Charles  Munquist,  H.  Nie- 
decken  &  Co.,  Pfister  &  Vogel  Leather 
Co.,  Plankinton  Packing  Co.,  Jos.  Poehl- 
mann  Baking  Co.,  John  Pritzlaff  Hard- 
ware Co..  Reichel  Korfman  Co.,  Jos. 
Schlitz  Brewing  Co.,  W.  &  E.  Schmidt 
&  Co.,  Wisconsin  Ice  &  Coal  Co.,  Wis- 
consin Printing  Co. 


TUBERCULOSIS  ^LVXIMS 

Health   is   wealth. 

A  bathtub  is  not  a  finger  bowl. 

Tuberculosis  is  no  game  for  pikers. 

Sleep  with  the  windows  open  and  the 
mouth  closed. 

Never  put  off  until  tomorrow  the 
milk   you    should    drink    today. 

Physical  rest  exerts  its  fullest  effect 
only  with  the  mind  at  ease. 

A  good  complexion  cream  is  cream 
on  the  inside  and  sunlight  on  the  out- 
side. 

Tuberculosis  is  like  a  house  on  fire; 
it  can  be  put  out  only  when  discovered 
early. 

— North  Carolina  Health  Bulletin. 


A    few    thousand    vlnfln    pine    logs    at    a 
Drununond   camD. 


Perhaps   He   Wa-s  Going  Fishing 

Two  elderly  men,  both  extremely  deaf 
met  on  a  country  road.  Dave  had  a 
fishing  pole  in  his  wagon.  When  he  saw 
his  friend.  Jim.  he  stopped  the  horse. 
"Goin'  fishin'?"  shouted  Jim. 

"No."  Dave  replied.  "I'm  goln' 
fishin'." 

"Oh,"  said  Jim,  "  I  thought  mebbe 
you  was  goin,  fishin'." — The  Open  Road. 
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North  Wisconsin  in  History  and  Romance 


FATHER  LOUIS  HENNEPIN 
XXII 

(Continued   from   the   December   issue) 

Duluth  found  Father  Hennepin,  a 
captive  of  the  Sioux  80  leagues  down 
the  Mississippi  from  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Croix.  There  he  was  with  a  band  of 
a  thousand  or  more  Indians  who  were 
engaged  in  a  buffalo  hunt  in  western 
Wisconsin. 

Father  Hennepin  was  a  Franciscan 
friar,  who,  clad  in  the  garments  of  the 
order — a  long  robe  of  grey  with  cov/1 
and  cord,  and  with  sandals  on  bare  feet 
— essayed  the  role  of  discoverer  and  ex- 
plorer of  "a  vast  country  in  America." 
He  was  a  native  of  Flanders  and  a  sub- 
ject of  Spain,  yet  he  fashioned  his  foot- 
steps in  the  New  World  in  the  service 
of  the  French  King  as  a  companion  of 
the  great  LaSalle. 

Father  Hennepin  was  of  the  "earth 
earthy."  By  profession  a  priest, 
he  did  not  fail  to  take  a  lively  interest 
in  worldly  affairs.  He  was  filled  with 
"wanderlust;"  he  possessed  the  spirit  of 
adventure;  he  craved  fame;  he  was 
neither  meek  nor  lowly;  he  devoted  him- 
self not  alone  to  saving  souls;  he  sought 
to  glorify  himself  in  the  eyes  of  men. 
Hennepin  was  vain.  More  than  that, 
he  was  willing  to  detract  from  the  fame 
of  his  fellowmen  in  order  to  add  lustre 
to  his  own  exploits.  But  with  all  his 
faults  Hennepin  was  brave  and  daring; 
he  accepted  great  hardships  uncomplain- 
ingly; he  explored  a  wilderness  inhabited 
by  an  unknown  and  savage  tribe  of 
Indians;  he  was  frequently  in  peril  of 
his  life;  he  wrote  a  most  entertaining 
account  of  his  travels.  In  his  writings, 
he  is  accused,  on  seemingly  good  evi- 
dence, of  substituting  fiction  for  fact  in 
order  to  exalt  the  part  he  played. 

Hennepin  came  over  to  New  France 
in  the  same  boat  as  LaSalle,  with  whom 
he  was  soon  to  join  his  fortunes.  It  was 
the  custom  of  the  French  government  to 
send  representatives  of  the  church  to 
accompany  its  officials  seeking  new  lands 
and  riches  for  the  emperor,  Frontenac, 
then  governor  of  New  France,  in  league 
with  LaSalle,  Tonty  and  Duluth,  had  lit- 
tle use  for  the  Jesuits  and  therefore 
picked  upon  Fathers  Hennepin,  Gabri- 
el and  Membre  of  the  Recollect  order, 
to  accompany  LaSalle  in  his  great  en- 
terprise. 

LaSalle  built  and  fitted  out  the  Griffin 
at  Niagara,  a  little  sailing  ship  of  45 
tons  burden,  the  first  ship  to  sail  the 
Great  Lakes.  On  it  he  and  Hennepin 
and  nineteen  other  Frenchmen  came  to 
Mackinaw,  reaching  there  in  August, 
1679.  After  trading  with  the  Hurons 
and  Ottawas  there  for  some  time,  La- 
Salle and  party  sailed  from  Mackinaw 
to  Pottawatamie  Island,  or  as  now 
named,  Washington  Island,  at  the  mouth 
of  Green  Bay.  Here  the  Griffin  was 
loaded  with  furs  and  sent  back  to  Ni- 


By  JUSTICE  C.  H.  CROWNHART 

agara  with  a  crew  of  five  men.  She 
was  never  heard  from  again,  and  it  is 
probable  that  she  sank  with  all  on 
board. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  1679,  La- 
Salle's  party,  consisting  of  fourteen  men 


beads,  awls,  and  other  goods  so  much 
desired  by  the  Indians.  From  Henne- 
pin's account  of  the  trip  he  was  the 
dominating  personality,  and  it  is  to 
Hennepin's  account  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  description  of  his  travels. 
Yet  Parkman  says  that  Accau  was  chief 
of   the  party. 


The  GriflHn,  first  ship  to  sail  the  Great  Lakes.     On  it  L,ii  Salle  and  Hennepin  and 
nineteen  other   Frenchmen   came  to  Mackinaw,  reaching:  there  in  .4ug:iist,   1679. 


in  all,  including  himself  and  Hennepin, 
continued  their  voyage  in  canoes  to- 
ward the  head  of  Lake  Michigan.  Hen- 
nepin records  the  trip  and  many  thrill- 
ing adventures  connected  with  it.  Even- 
tually LaSalle's  party  reached  a  point 
on  the  Illinois  river  where  they  built 
Fort  Crevecoeur  and  there  remained 
during  the  winter.  The  following  spring, 
1680,  LaSalle  sent  Hennepin  and  two 
Frenchmen  to  explore  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi. They  were  to  go  in  a  canoe  by 
the  way  of  the  Illinois  and  Ohio  rivers 
to  the  Mississippi  and  thence  up  that 
great  river. 

Hennepin  did  not  wish  to  go,  but 
finally  consented  on  the  advice  of  his 
superior.  Father  Gabriel.  Exhibiting 
his  usual  egotism  he  wrote :  "Anybody 
but  me  would  have  been  very  much 
frightened  at  the  dangers  of  such  a 
journey;  and  in  fact,  if  I  had  not  placed 
my  trust  in  God,  I  should  not  have  been 
the  dune  of  the  Sieur  de  la  Salle,  who 
exposed  my  life  rashly."  Hennepin  was 
accompanied  by  two  Frenchmen,  Accau 
and  du  Gay. 

It  was  on  the  last  day  of  February, 
1680,  the"  party  of  three  set  out  in  a 
canoe  well   laden  with  tobacco,   knives. 


Proceeding  on  their  way  they  reached 
the  "great  river,"  the  Mississippi,  with- 
out mishap,  and  they  then  turned  the 
canoe  upstream  and  reversed  the  course 
of  Marquette  and  Joliet  in  1673  when 
they  paddled  down  the  river.  When 
Hennepin  and  his  companions  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  river  they 
were  to  enter  into  a  land  which  up  to 
that  time  had  been  explored  by  no  white 
man  so  far  as  known.  And  it  was  while 
making  this  voyage  that  they  fell  in 
with  a  band  of  Sioux  and  were  made 
captives.  The  Sioux  spared  their  lives 
largely  through  the  intercession  of  a 
great  chief,  Oasecoude  or  the  "Pierced 
Pine,"  but  their  belongings  were  more 
than  once  tampered  with,  and  on  occa- 
sion they  were  compelled  to  make  pres- 
ents to  the  Sioux  to  save  trouble.  Hen- 
nepin was  adopted  by  one  of  the  Sioux 
chiefs,  who  treated  him  ill.  The  com- 
pany camped  for  some  time  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Pepin,  as  now  known, 
which  Hennepin  named  "Lake  of  Tears" 
from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Sioux 
wept  such  copious  tears  over  the  French- 
men at  this  place.  This  was  a  custom 
of  the  Sioux  as  an  expression  of  either 
friendship   or  sorrow;   it  was  this   cus- 
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torn  that  caused  the  Ottawas  and  Hurons 
while  encamped  on  the  Island  opposite 
the  present  city  of  Red  Wing  to  mistake 
the  Sioux  for  weak  men  like  women — 
a  bad  mistake  for  these  erstwhile  wan- 
derers in  the  woods  of  Wisconsin  to  es- 
cape the  Iroquois. 

From  the  "Lake  of  Tears",  later  to 
be  named  "Pepin",  after  a  companion 
of  Duluth,  the  friar  with  his  captors  had 
passed  the  river,  which  Hennepin  calls 
"The  River  of  the  Wild  Bulls,"  as  he 
says,  "because  of  the  grreat  number  of 
those  beasts  grazing  upon  its  banks." 
These  beasts  were  the  buffalo,  and  the 
stream  retains  the  name  given  it  by 
Hennepin,  slightly  modified,  that  is, 
Buffalo    River. 

The  band  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Croix  river,  named  by  Hennepin  for 
an  Indian  who  had  been  bitten  by  a 
rattlesnake  and  buried  there,  "River 
of  the  Grave."  Hennepin  says  of  the 
"River  of  the  Grave"  that  "one  may 
go  into  the  upper  lake  (Lake  Superior) 
by  making  a  portage  from  it  into  the 
River  Nissipkout  (Brule)  which  runs 
into  the  same  lake."  A  truth  which  Du- 
luth was  to  prove  a  little  later  the  same 
year  when  he  came  from  Lake  Superior 
to  the  Mississippi  by  that  route. 

The  trip  of  Hennepin  on  the  Mississip- 
pi is  beautifully  pictured  in  fancy  by  the 
master  hand  of  Parkman.  He  says: 
"If  Hennepin  had  had  an  eye  for  scen- 
ery, he  would  have  found  in  these  his 
vagabond  rovings  wherewith  to  console 
himself  in  some  measure  for  his  fre- 
quent fasts.  The  young  Mississippi, 
fresh  from  its  northern  springs,  un- 
stained as  yet  by  unhallowed  union  with 
the  riotous  Missouri,  flowed  calmly  on 
its  way  amid  strange  and  unique  beau- 
ties— a  wilderness,  clothed  with  velvet 
building,  and  before  long  the  staff  of 
grass;  forest-shadowed  valleys;  lofty 
heights;  whose  smooth  slopes  seemed 
leveled  with  the  scythe;  domes  and  pin- 
nacles, ramparts  and  ruined  towers,  the 
work  of  no  human  hand.  The  canoe  of 
the  voyagers,  borne  on  the  tranquil 
current,  glided  in  the  shade  of  gray 
crags  festooned  with  honeysuckles;  by 
trees  mantled  with  wild  grape  vines; 
dells  bright  with  the  flowers  of  the  white 
euphorbia,  the  blue  gentian  and  the 
purple  balm;  and  matted  forests,  where 
the  red  squirrels  leaped  and  chattered. 
They  passed  the  great  cliffs  whence  the 
Indian  maiden  threw  herself  in  her 
despair;  and  Lake  Pepin  lay  before  them 
slumbering  in  the  July  sun — the  far- 
reaching  sheets  of  sparkling  water,  the 
jrrassy  heights  basking  in  sunlight  or 
shadowed  by  the  passing  cloud;  all  the 
fair  outline  of  its  graceful  scenery,  the 
finished  and  polished  masterwork  of  na- 
ture. And  when  at  evening  they  made 
their  bivouac  fire  and  drew  up  their 
canoe,  while  dim,  sultry  clouds  veiled 
the  west,  and  the  flashes  of  the  silent 
heat-lightning  gleamed  on  the  leaden 
■water,  they  could  listen,  as  they  smoked 
their  pipes,  to  the  mournful  cry  of  the 
•whippoorwills  and  the  quavering  scream 
of  the  owls." 


No  one  who  has  traversed  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  in  spring  time  when  its 
trees  and  flowers  are  freshly  in  leaf 
and  blossom,  will  fail  to  respond  to  this 
description  of  its  splendid  beauties  and 
grandeur. 

Passing  on,  Hennepin  and  party  came 
to    the    Falls    in    the    Mississippi   where 


his  1697  edition,  addressing  the  English 
King,  he  says:  "Your  Majesty's  Glorious 
Achievements  being  a  theme  above  my 
pen,  I  must  not  presume  to  speak  of 
them,"  but  he  then  proceeds  to  exalt 
"Your  Majesty's  unparalleled  valor  and 
prudence,"  and  more  to  the  same  ef- 
fect.     He   adds,    "I   don't   question    but 


Minneapolis  is  now  located,  which  Hen- 
nepin named  for  St.  Anthony  of  Padua, 
which  name  has  been  preserved  to  this 
day.  Not  only  this,  but  the  country  in 
which  the  falls  are,  is  named  for  Fa- 
ther Hennepin.  From  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony  the  party  went  on  to  the  Mille 
Lac  district.  After  many  diversions 
the  Indians  returned  by  the  way  of  the 
St.  Croix  river,  possibly  over  the  course 
pursued  by  Duluth,  that  is,  by  the  St, 
Louis  river  and  Lake  Superior  to  the 
Brule  and  up  that  stream  and  by  por- 
tagfe  into  Upper  St.  Croix  lake.  If  this 
was  the  course  of  Hennepin  he  preceded 
Duluth  by  some  little  time  in  making  a 
voyage  over  the  famous  Indian  route 
from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Mississippi 
and  in  that  case  he  was  the  first  white 
man  to  make  the  trip.  It  is  more  proba- 
ble, however  that  the  party  struck  the 
St.  Croix  lower  down  the  stream  by  an 
overland  trail.  In  the  latter  case  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  known  white 
man  to  traverse  this  Indian  route  is  re- 
served to  Duluth.  Hennepin,  speaking 
of  his  return  from  Mille  Lac,  says:  "The 
shortest  way  is  by  the  river  of  the  grave 
(St.  Croix)  through  which  we  went  in 
our  return." 

Hennepin's  narrative  was  published 
after  he  returned  to  France  in  1683,  in 
one  volume.  In  1697  the  narrative  was 
republished,  including  a  second  volume, 
in  English,  it  being  dedicated  to  the 
King  of  England,  William  of  Orange. 
By  this  time  the  versatile  Father  had 
been  expelled  from  France  by  Louis, 
XIV,  and  he  had  sought  the  patronage 
of  the  English  King,  to  whom  he  gladly 
gave  his  allegiance.     In  the  preface  to 


many,  out  of  envy  or  malice,  will  blame 
me  for  entering  into  your  Majesty's  ser- 
vice," and  then  gives  his  reasons  for 
doing  so.  Being  of  English  extraction, 
it  is  not  probable  that  his  sympathy 
was  with  France  in  its  wars  against  the 
Netherlands. 

In  his  latter  work  Hennepin  takes 
credit  for  the  exploration  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  prior  to  LaSalle,  which  his- 
torians deny.  LaSalle  was  now  dead 
and  Hennepin  has  brought  down  upon 
his  memory  the  reproach  of  eminent 
writers  for  attempting  to  take  from  La 
Salle  the  glory  of  that  enterprise.  Park- 
man  says: 

"This  reverend  father  was  the  most 
impudent  of  liars;  and  the  narrative  of 
which  he  speaks  is  a  rare  monument  of 
brazen  mendacity.  Hennepin,  how- 
ever, had  seen  and  dared  much;  for 
among  his  many  failings  fear  had  no 
part,  and  where  his  vanity  or  his  spite 
was  not  involved,  •  he  often  told  the 
truth.  His  books  have  their  value,  with 
all  their  enormous  fabrications." 

Shea  first  condemned  Hennepin  but 
later  sought  to  transfer  the  obloquy 
heaped  on  him  to  the  publishers  of  Hen- 
nepin's narrative,  contending  that  they 
had  added  to  original  works  the  blem- 
ishes contained  in  the  new  book. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Hennepin  trav- 
ersed the  whole  west  side  of  Wisconsin 
and  the  whole  east  side  from  Green 
Bay  South.  And  he  also  crossed  the 
state  by  the  Wisconsin-Fox  river  route. 

He  may  have  been  at  the  Fond  du  Lac 
of  Lake  Superior.  He  has  left  his  im- 
press on  the  history  of  the  Northwest, 
including   North   Wisconsin.      Hennepin 
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died  in  obscurity,  but  he  left  a  memorial 
in  his  books  more  enduring  than  that 
of  most  explorers  of  his  day. 

ROMANCING  WITH  FATHER 

HENNEPIN 

XXIII 

Hennepin  was  an  interesting  story 
celler,  and  his  books  of  adventure  fas- 
cinated the  peoples  of  Europe,  who  were 
tremendously  interested  in  the  New 
World  during  the  Seventeenth  century. 

Snake  stories  always  appeal  to  the 
credulous,  hence  Hennepin  had  his  snake 
story.  He  and  Picard  du  Gay  had  per- 
mission from  the  Sioux  to  go  down  the 
Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin, where  LaSalle  had  arranged  to  have 
a  party  meet  him  from  Fort  Crevecouer. 
Honnepin  and  Picard  du  Gay  were  on 
their  way  in  a  small  canoe.  Some  dis- 
tance below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony 
they  discovered  the  snake. 

Hennepin  wrote:  "When  we  had  got 
about  a  league  below  the  Fall,  Picard 
missed  his  powder  Horn,  and  remember- 
ing he  had  left  it  there,  we  were  forced 
to  go  back  and  fetch  it.  At  his  return  I 
showed  him  a  huge  serpent,  as  big  as  a 
man's  leg,  and  seven  or  eight  feet  long. 
She  was  working  herself  insensibly  up  a 
steep  craggy  rock  to  get  at  the  swal- 
lows' nests  which  are  there  in  great  num- 
bers. And  at  the  bottom  of  the  moun- 
tain we  saw  the  feathers  of  those  she 
had  already  devour'd.  We  pelted  her 
so  long  with  stones,  till  at  length  she 
fell  into  the  river.  Her  tongue  was  in 
the  form  of  a  lance,  was  of  an  extraor- 
dinary length.  Her  hiss  might  be  heard 
a  great  way,  and  the  noise  of  it  seiz'd  us 


with  horror.  Poor  Picard  dreamt  of  her 
at  night,  and  was  in  great  agony  all  the 
while.  He  told  me  I  had  done  him  a 
sensible  kindness  in  waking  him,  for 
though  he  was  a  man  intrepid  enough, 
yet  he  was  all  in  a  sweat  with  fright  of 
his  dream.  I  have  likewise  myself  been 
often  disturb'd  in  my  sleep  with  the 
image  of  her;  so  great  an  impression 
did  the  sight  of  this  monster  make  up- 
on our  spirits." 

The  story  is  likely  based  on  the  harm- 
less bull  snake  common  to  the  Mississip- 
pi, though  never  so  thick  as  discovered 
by  Hennepin. 

Hennepin  had  many  exciting  incidents 
with  the  Indians.  It  was  the  custom  of 
the  Sioux  to  hunt  the  buffalo  by  having 
all  the  hunters  of  the  tribe  join  in  the 
chase  when  they  found  the  buffalo, 
which  kept  together  in  great  herds.  Then 

they  surrounded  the  herd  with  great 
care  not  to  startle  the  animals  until 
they  all  were  in  readiness.  Otherwise 
the  buffaloes,  which  traveled  rapidly  for 
long  distances,  might  escape.  Hennepin 
fell  in  with  a  party  of  the  Sioux  who  had 
ignored  the  custom  of  the  tribe  and 
had  gone  on  the  hunt  in  advance  of  the 
rest. 

Hennepin  describes  what  happened 
when  the  lawbreakers  were  apprehend- 
ed: 

"As  we  were  following  down  the  river 

Mischasipi  with  extraordinary  swift- 
ness, because  the  current  is  very  rapid 
in  this  place,  by  reason  'tis  so  near  the 
Fall,  we  found  some  of  the  savages  of 
our  band,  in  the  islands  of  the  river, 
where  they  had  set  up  their  cabins,  and 
were    well    provided    with    bull's    flesh. 


They  offered  us  very  freely  of  what  they 
had.  But  about  two  hours  after  our 
landing  we  thought  we  should  have  all 
been  murdered.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  sav- 
ages came  into  the  middle  of  the  place 
where  they  were,  with  their  great  Clubs 
m  their  hands.  The  first  thing  they  did 
was  to  overset  the  cabin  of  those  who 
had  invited  us.  Then  they  took  away 
all  their  victuals,  and  what  bear's  oil 
they  could  find  in  their  bladders,  or 
elsewhere,  with  which  they  rubbed  them- 
selves all  over,  from  head  to  foot.  We 
took  them  at  first  for  enemies,  and 
Picard  was  very  near  striking  the  first 
that  came  in,  with  his  sword.  At  the 
first  surprise  I  began  to  lay  hold  of  the 
two  pocket-pistols  that  du  Gay  had  left 
me,  by  which  good  luck  I  contain'd  my- 
self, or  othervv'ise,  without  doubt,  there 
had  been  an  end  of  us;  for  their  com- 
panions would  not  have  failed  to  have 
reveng'd  upon  us  the  death  of  those 
we  kill'd. 

"We  knew,  not  what  these  ravages 
were  at  first,  but  it  appeared  that  they 
were  some  of  those  that  we  had  left 
above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  One  of 
them,  who  called  himself  my  uncle,  told 
me  that  those  who  had  given  us  victuals 
had  done  basely  to  go  and  forestall  the 
others  in  the  chase,  and  that  according 
to  the  laws  and  customs  of  their 
country,  'twas  lawful  for  them  to  plun- 
der them,  since  they  had  been  the  cause 
that  the  bulls  were  all  run  away,  before 
the  nation  could  get  together,  which  was 
a  great  injury  to  the  Publick.  For  when 
they  are  all  met,  they  make  a  great 
slaughter  amongst  the  bulls;  for  they 
surround  them  so  on  e^ery  side  that  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  escape." 


The  hardships  of  a  cold  Xorth  Wisconsin  winter  were  shared  by  the  early  French  explorers. 
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As  Hennepin  and  du  Gay  descended 
the  Mississippi,  the  weather  grew  hot 
and  their  provisions  became  exhausted, 
80  they  had  to  hunt  turtles,  which  are 
numerous  along  the  river  sloughs.  Again 
Hennepin  is  interesting.  Of  this  and 
other  experiences  he  says: 

"In  about  three  score  leagues  rowing 
we  had  killed  but  one  wild  goat,  which 
we  did  as  she  was  crossing  the  river. 
The  heats  were  now  gn'own  so  excessive 
that  our  provisions  would  be  spoiled  in 
twenty-four  hours.  This  put  us  upon 
hunting  the  tortoise;  but  'twas  with 
much  difficulty  that  we  could  take  any; 
for  be*ng  very  quick  of  hearing,  they 
would  throw  themselves  into  the  water 
upon  the  least  noise.  However,  we  got 
one  at  last,  which  was  very  much  larger 
than  any  we  had  seen.  His  shell  was 
thin,  and  the  flesh  very  fat.  Whilst  I 
was  contriving  to  get  off  his  head,  he 
had  like  to  have  been  before  hand  with 
me,  by  snapping  off  my  finger  with  his 
teeth,  which  are  very  sharp.  Whilst  we 
were  managing  this  affair  we  had  hauled 
our  canou  ashore;  but  it  seems  a  sudden 
and  violent  blast  of  wind  had  carry'd 
her  off  again  into  the  middle  of  the 
river.  Picard  was  gone  into  the  mea- 
dows, to  see  if  he  could  kill  a  wild  bull, 
so  that  I  was  left  alone  with  the  canou. 
This  obliged  me  to  throw  my  habit  as 
fast  as  I  could  over  the  tortoise,  which 
I  had  turn'd,  for  fear  he  should  get 
away.  I  likewise  laid  several  stones  up- 
on my  clothes,  the  better  to  secure  him. 
When  I  had  done  so,  I  fell  a-swimming 
after  our  canou,  which  went  very  fast 
down  the  river,  being  carry'd  by  a  very 
quick  stream,  because  'twas  just  at  the 
turning  of  a  point.  After  I  had  recov- 
ered it  with  great  difficulty,  I  durst  not 
get  into  it,  for  fear  of  being  overset,  and 
wetting  the  woolen  coverlet  that  was  in 
it,  which  I  used  to  sleep  on,  and  the 
rest  of  our  little  equipage,  for  which 
reason  I  was  forc'd  to  push  it  sometimes 
before  me,  and  sometimes  tug  it  after 
me,  till  little  by  little  I  gain'd  the 
shoar,  a  small  half  quarter  of  a  league 
below  the  place  where  I  had  left  the  tor- 
toise. 

"P/card.  returning  from  the  chase, 
where  he  had  killed  nothing,  and  finding 
only  my  habit  upon  the  tortoise,  but  no 
canou,  had  reason  to  think  that  some 
savage  or  other  having  found  me  alone, 
had  kill'd  me.  In  g^reat  suspense,  he 
return'd  to  the  meadows,  to  look  about 
if  he  could  see  anybody. 

"In  the  meantime,  I  had  made  what 
haste  I  could  up  the  river  with  my  ca- 
nou, and  had  no  sooner  taken  up  my 
clothes,  but  I  spi'd  a  drove  of  60  bulls 
and  cows,  with  their  calves,  crossing 
the  river,  towards  the  land  on  the  south 
side.  I  pursu'd  them  in  my  canou  and 
set  up  as  great  a  cry  as  I  could,  to  give 
Picard  notice  of  it.  He  made  up  to  the 
noise,  and  had  time  enough  to  get  into 
the  canou,  whilst  a  dog  which  we  had 
with  us,  by  his  barking,  had  drove  them 
to  bay  in  the  isles  of  the  river.  When 
we  were  prepared,  the  dog  drove  them 
from  thence,  and  as  they  passed  by  us, 
Picard  kill'd   one   of  them  with   his  fu- 


sil, having  lodg'd  the  bullet  in  his  head. 
Having  dragged  it  to  the  side  of  the 
river,  it  proved  to  be  a  cow  that  weigh'd 
about  five  or  six  hundred  weight.  The 
hulls  have  more  flesh,  and  weigh  heavier, 
out  because  we  could  not  get  it  quite  lo 
land,  we  contented  ourselves  with  cut- 
ing  the  best  pieceK,  and  left  the  rest  in 
the  water. 

'"Twas  almost  now  eight  and  forty 
hours  since  we  ate,  so  that  we  fell  to 
kindling  a  fire  as  fast  as  we  could,  which 
we  made  of  the  wood  the  river  had 
thrown  upon  the  sands;  and  as  fast  as 
Picard  skinn'd  it,  I  put  the  pieces  of 
flesh  into  our  little  earthern  pot  to  boil. 
We  ate  of  it  with  that  greediness,  that 
both  of  us  were  sick,  so  that  we  were 
obliged  to  hide  ourselves  in  an  island, 
where  we  rested  two  days  for  the  re- 
covery of  our  health  by  the  help  of  my 
Orvietan,  which  was  a  great  benefit  to 
us  during  the  whole  voyage.  Whilst  I 
was  fetching  the  pieces  of  flesh  which 
Picard  gave  me,  I  fell  backward  and  for- 
ward, very  often  close  to  a  rattlesnake 
7  or  8  feet  long,  without  perceiving 
him,  as  he  lay  wrapped  asleep  in  the 
sun.  I  told  Picard  of  it,  who  came  and 
kill'd  him  with  our  oar  and  afterwards 
threw  him  into  the  river." 

Hennepin  had  the  rheumatism  from 
wading  in  the  cold  water  and  he  was 
healed  by  Indian  sweat  baths.  A  tent 
of  buffalo  skins  was  made  and  hot  stones 
placed  therein,  upon  which  w-ater  was 
boiled,  making  a  fine  steam  bath.  Hen- 
nepin tells  the  story.     He  says: 

"This  new  father  of  mine,  observing 
that  I  could  not  well  rise  without  two 
or  three  to  help  me,  ordered  a  stove 
to  be  made,  into  which  he  caused  me 
to  enter  stark  naked,  with  four  savages. 
This  stove  was  covered  with  the  skins 
of  wild  bulls,  and  in  it  they  put  flints 
and  other  stones  red  hot.  They  ordered 
me,  by  signs,  to  hold  my  breath,  time 
after  time,  as  long  as  I  could,  which  I 
did,  as  well  as  those  that  were  with 
me. 

"As  soon  as  the  savages  that  were 
with  me  had  let  go  their  breath,  which 
they  did  with  a  great  force,  Aquipaguetin 
began  to  sing  with  a  loud  and  thund'ring 
voice;  the  other  seconded  him,  and  lay- 
ing their  hands  on  my  body,  began  to 
rub  it  and  at  the  same  time  to  weep  bit- 
erly.  [  was  like  to  fall  in  a  swoon,  and 
so  was  forced  to  quit  the  stove.  At  my 
coming  out,  I  was  scarce  able  to  take 
up  my  habit  of  St.  Francis  to  cover  me 
withal,  I  was  so  weak.  However,  they 
continued  to  make  me  sweat  twice  a 
week,  which  at  last  restored  me  to  my 
pristine  vigour,  so  that  I  found  myself 
as  well  as  ever." 

These  selections  will  serve  to  show  the 
vivid  style  of  Hennepin's  writing.  His 
was  a  life  of  romance,  in  which  nothing 
was  lost  in  the  telling. 

(Concluded  in  the  next  issue) 


Wisconsin  ranks  second  in  the  produc- 
tion of  inspected  clover  seed. 


CLAMP  ON 
A  PATCH  AND 
LIGHT  THE  FUEL 
.     NO  GASOLINE 


You  Need  This! 

It's  the  Easiest  Way  to  Fix  Punctures 

You  can't  help  but  make  a  perfect  punc 
ture  repair  with  this  handy  little  Shaler 
5-Minute  Vulcanizer  —  it's  so  simple  and 
easy  to  use.  In  an  emergency,  when  you 
get  stuck  on  the  road  with  a"flat," you  can 
depend  on  it  to  make  a  heat-vulcanized 
repair  that  will  last,  in  just  a  few  minutes. 
The  Shaler  costs  so  little  that  you  should 
carry  it  in  your  car  —  always.  After  you 
use  it  once  you'll  know  why  motorists  used 
fifty  million  Shaler  patches  lewt  year. 

Complete  outfit  includes  vulcanizer  and 
12  Patch-&-Heat  Units.  You  can  get  it 
wherever  auto  supplies  are  sold  for  only 
$1.50.  Slightly  higher  in  Canada  and  far  We«t- 
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Electrotypes 


Wisconsin  ranks  fourth  in  the  manu- 
facture of  automobiles  and  accessories. 
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QUALITY 

A  complete  electrotype 
service,  backed  by  26 
years  continuous  expe- 
rience, and  the  largest 
electrotype  establishment 
in  Wisconsin. 

For  your  own  sake,  try 
us  when  you  want  qual- 
ity and  quick  service. 

NuzuM 

ELECTROTYPE  CO. 

346  Jefferson  St. 
.MILWAUKEE 
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Konz  Boxes  Carry 

Wisconsin  Cheese  to   all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Konz  Box  &  Lumber  Co. 

Appleton,  Wis. 


Forgingg    Hammered  From  Billets,  Drop 
Forging-s,   Weldless   Blngs 

Milwaukee 
Forge  &  Machine  Co. 

Machine     Work,      Rong-hlng:,      Finishing, 

Gear  Catting 

Office  &  Works  340  Oklahoma  Ave. 

StCLWAUKEE.   WIS. 


VAN  BRUNT 

GRAIN 
DRILLS 

A    pioneer  Wisconsin  in- 
dustry that  ships  Seed- 
ing Machinery  to  all  grain 
growing  countries   of  the 
World. 

Van  Brunt  Drills  have 
made  their  way  by  the 
way  they  are  made. 


The  Van  Brunt 
Mfg.  Co. 

HORICON,  WIS. 

Established  1860 


How  Waterloo  Earned  Name  of  the  Hospitable  City 


(Continued  from  page  15) 


through  with  this  enterprise.  Many- 
things  have  had  their  part. 

The  Firemen's  Association,  alone, 
could  not  have  accomplished  this  thing 
— there  are  only  one  hundred  twenty- 
five  of  them!  Co-operation  of  the  com- 
munity with  the  association  could  not 
have  done  it — without  a  leader.  But 
the  community  has  had  a  leader,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  a  leader,  with 
a  vision! 

"Lutz"  Failinger,  the  association's 
secretary,  a  great,  bluff,  cordial  mer- 
chant of  the  town,  has  carried  with  him 
the  vision  of  a  place  where  Waterloo's 
citizens,  rural  and  urban,  might  see  and 
have  the  best  without  traveling  sixty 
miles  to  Milwaukee,  or  twenty-five  to 
Madison.  The  absolute  selflessness  of 
the  man  where  his  beloved  park  pro- 
position is  concerned,  has  made  him 
the  backbone  of  the  enterprise. 

"But  I  couldn't  have  done  a  thing, 
alone!"  he  expostulates,  "How  far 
could  we  firemen  have  gone — alone? 
Our  community,  including  many  of  the 


The  Big  4  Bonds 

Old  Badger  Bond 
English  Bond 
New  Era  Bond 
Right-of-Way  Bond 


The  W.  F.  Nackie  Paper  Co., 

Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin  Distributors 

♦ 

Manufactured  by 

The  Fox  River 

Paper  Company 

Appleton,  Wis. 


country  friends,  deserves  the  credit!" 

According  to  Mr.  Failinger,  any  com- 
munity with  a  "sentiment"  for  co-opera- 
tion and  a  desire  for  some  one  thing, 
need  but  to  choose  its  leader  and  "Go 
and  get  it!" 

Making  Captains  of 
Industry 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

libraries  containing  over  689,000  se- 
lected articles;  7,402  libraries  were  seat 
out  in  one  year. 

Knowledge  and  recreation  have  been 
combined  in  the  sending  out  of  more 
than  5,000  reels  of  motion  picture  film 
and  175,000  lantern  slides  as  a  loan  to 
organizations  throughout  the  state 

Good  music  and  educational  lectures 
were  supplied  to  36  8  communities  in 
the  past  two  years,  2,060  engagements 
being  filled. 

Expert  counsel  and  the  knowledge 
gained  by  municipalities  elsewhere  arf? 
at  the  disposal  of  cities  and  villages 
through  the  Extension  Division.  Sug- 
gestions for  zoning,  sanitation,  election 
machinery,  taxation,  purchase  of  equip- 
ment, and  community  betterment  may 
be  had  for  the  asking. 


Rules  for  Liiving  Ix>nger 

Eat  to  live,  not  live  to  eat.  The  stomach 
is  a  workroohi,  not  a  playhouse. 

Don't    fail    to    get    plenty    of    exercise. 

Walk  one  or  more  miles  each  day. 

Keep  windows  open  at  night. 

Drink  lots  of  water. 

Avoid  worry  and  fatigue. 

Watch  for  signs  of  degenerative  disease. 

Have  a  complete  physical  examination 
each  year  or  oftener. 


Wisconsin  ranks  second  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  farm  machinery. 


(ju^anjloltein 
dtuaio 

Shrtrait^  oy 
onfiotoarabfiij 
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Prose  Idylls  of  the  Lake 


By  R.  H.  C. 
The  Ice  Harvest 


"Kcady    for    the   Harrest" 


WHEN  the  lake  freezes  over  we 
have  something  to  talk  about  for 
a  few  days.  The  diarist  thumbs  over 
his  pages  of  last  year's  record  and  gives 
us  positively  and  with  a  certatn  degree 
of  unction  the  exact  date  when  the  lake 
froze  over  last  winter,  so  all  possibility 
of  argument  or  debate  on  the  question 
is  politely  eliminated.  But  then,  who 
wants  to  argue  where  the  lake  is  con- 
cerned? We  all  own  it  no  matter  to 
whom  the  shore  line  belongs. 

Whatever  kind  of  a  song  the  lake 
sings  as  its  waters  gently  or  roughly 
caress  the  beach,  it  seems  to  meet  the 
mood  of  the  moment.  Summer  or  win- 
ter the  lake  is  always  there  in  its  ap- 
pointed place,  and  though  it  has  many 
moods,  it  is  always  willing  to  accept 
you  and  ask  no  questions. 

Just  at  present  the  lake  is  not  sing- 
ing unless  it  is  in  a  very  subdued  minor 
tone  beneath  the  ice.  Sixteen  inches  of 
solid  substance  covers  the  surface  of 
"Sparkling  Waters."  If,  some  crispy 
night,  with  a  sky  like  dulled  steel 
flecked  with  glittering  gems  you  go 
down   to    the    lake,    you    will    sense   the 


burden  the  lake  is  carry- 
ing. A  rambling  groan 
greets  one  as  though  in 
protest  against  the  extra 
weight  as  one  walks 
across  Its  surface.  At 
times  there  is  a  sharp 
cracking  noise  as  when  a 
tree  is  falling  to  earth, 
the  ice  crust  is  attaining 
greater  thickness,  but  the 
crack  is  also  indicative  of 
a  coming  disintegration. 

Mother  Earth  with  her 

laws    and    regulations 

coupled  with  man's  need 

and    ingenuity   make    the 

lake    generous;    not   that 

the    lake    intends    to    be 

niggardly,   we   take   from 

it    and    there    is    never    a 

word  of  complaint.     Very 

willingly  it  parts  with  its 

possessions      when      man 

knows    how    and    why    to 

take.      Perhaps   the   lake 

^^      is   wiser   than   mere   man 

jflH      for  the  bracing  buoyancy 

^^H       of  the  wintry  air  along  its 

^^^1      shores    gives    promise    of 

i^^l      an    intimate    coolness 

when    days    are    hot   and 

feverish. 

The  man  with  saw 
swings  steadily  up  and 
down  as  the  biting  metal 
eats  its  way  through  the 
ice.  The  rhythmic  zrrr, 
zrrr,  zrrr,  with  its  pe- 
culiar tone  is  heard  at  no 
other  season  of  the  year. 
Unlike  the  penetrating 
sound  of  the  saw  in  the 
woods  when  trees  are  being  felled,  the 
music  of  the  ice-saw  does  not  carry  very 
far.  Perhaps  this  is  in  keeping  with  the 
lake's  prevailing  mood.  Expansiveness 
cannot  be  expected  just  now.  Even  af- 
ter the  breast  of  the  lake  has  been 
opened  it  closes  up  very  rapidly  again 
and  the  welling  water  acts  as  though  it 
would  seek  to  hide  the  heart  of  the  lake. 
Along  the  channel  come  floating  the 
great  blocks  of  ice.  Unperturbed,  with  a 
steady  movement,  they  swing  down  the 
narrow  track  to  where  the  hooks  wait 
to  lift  them  to  platform  and  wagon. 
If  the  day  is  bright  and  sun-shiny 
the  ice  gleams  with  an  irridescence, 
as  with  a  captured  rainbow  it  seeks  to 
match  its  diamond-like  glory  with  glow 
of  star  or  shining  sun.  Stark  naked, 
without  sense  of  shame,  the  ice  stands 
revealed  in  its  frigid  beauty  and  un- 
sullied splendor.  Yes,  the  ice  harvest 
is  being  gathered  In;  but  no  song  of 
'harvest  home'  is  sung  for  the  ice; 
proudly  indifferent  to  the  thought  of  a 
'thanksgiving,'  block  after  block  is 
swung  into  place  in  the  darksome  abode 
of   the   ice  house,   until   the   day  comes 


when  brought  forth  once  more  into  the 
light  of  day  its  now  prosaic  glory  has  a 
twofold  value — just  a  piece  of  ice. 
Still  proudly  defiant,  unseen  and  un- 
sung, it  quietly  passes  away,  but  in 
passing  fulfills  its  service. 


Wisconsin  Lumber 

Prepared  for  the  market  in  our  own 

sawmill.     Write    us   about   your  needs. 

KNOKE  LUMBER  CO. 

Appleton,  Wis. 


Fine,  Sheer  and  Clear 

Long  boot — Silk  above 
the  Knee 

High  Spliced  Silk  Heel 
and  Toe 

and  made  with  the  faith- 
ful regard  to  style  as  the 
more  costly  Allen- A 
Styles 

The 
Allen- A  Company 

Kenosha,  Wisconsin 
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Clarence  A.  Shaler 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 
the  pressure  by  raising  the  leg  that  is 
the  source  of  the  trouble." 

Three  thin  layers  of  sole  added  to 
the  shoe  of  the  shortened  member  did 
the  trick.      But  he  had  paid  the  price 


and  paid  it  most  dearly — his  stomach 
was  ruined,  ruined  by  the  pills,  pellets 
and  powders  that  had  passed  into  his 
system  on  the  counsel  of  his  earlier  ad- 
visors. 

In  the  wake  of  his  sad  experience,  he 
has  been  forced  to  deny  himself  many 
things   of  a  social  and  pleasurable  na- 


High  Grade  Ground  Wood 

Printing  Papers  and  Specialties 

Mills  at  Appleton  and  Kankauna,  Wis. 


OflBcers: 


Judson  G.  Rosebush,  Pres, 

A.  C.  Remley,  Vice  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 


Stephen  C.  Rosebush,   Treas. 
Eric  D.  Lindberg,  Sec'y. 


Scolding  Locks  Hairpins 


For  Bobbed 
or  Long  Hair 

It's  the 

Two-Way 

Crimp 

that 

Makes 

this 

Pin 

Hold 


Say  ''Scolding  Locks"  when 
buying  Hairpins 


ture.  The  hour  when  most  of  his 
friends  have  been  going  out  to  enjoy 
the  evening,  he  has  been  forced  to  seek 
retirement.  He  has  realized  that  in  or- 
der to  win  the  fight  he  must  conserve 
his  strength,  live  on  a  restricted  diet, 
and  handle  himself,  in  his  own  words, 
as  though  he  were  a  piece  of  Dresden 
china. 

He  has  followed  his  self-prescribed 
course  of  living  for  over  thirty  years 
and  won  the  fight. 

He  spends  his  summers  in  Waupun 
and  the  winters  in  California.  He 
divides  his  attention  while  in  California 
between  his  apartment  in  the  Castle 
Green  in  Pasadena  and  his  sheep  and 
almond  ranch,  Windell  Orchards,  at 
Willows  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state.  He  enjoys  hunting  and  is  given 
to  playing  the  game  of  golf. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  rise  of 
the  umbrella  maker  and  inventor,  lover 
of  art,  philanthropist  and  humanitarian 
— Clarence  A.   Shaler. 

Waupun  claims  him  I  Wisconsin  is 
proud  of  him  I  The  whole  country  hon- 
ors him!  Verily,  his  life  is  an  answer 
to  Nathanael's  question:  "Can  there 
any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth?" 


"The  Legion's 
Buddy" 


A  Candy  Bar 
that  is  delicious 
beyond 

compare,  will 
soon  make 
its  debut. 

If  you  have  had 
a  favorite,  pass 
it  up  for  this 
one.    You'll 
find  it  a 
charming 
delight. 


GUNZ  -  DURLER 
CANDY  CO. 

Oshkosh,  Wis. 
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Kil^ 


Yesterday 

in 
Badger  Towns 

Glimpses  of  Three  Decades 

A^o  Caught  Here  and 

There  in  ISS4 


\ 


The  Milwaukoo  Business  Directory 
for  December  listed  26  dentists,  12 
architects,   79  attorneys. 

*  •      * 

The  Merrill  County  Board  decided  to 
take  $175,000  worth  of  stock  in  the 
new  Antigo,  Merrill,  and  Eastern  Rail- 
road. 

«      *      « 

Burlington  erected  a  $10,000  canning 
factory,  accessible  to  both  railroad  and 
water  facilities.      Capacity   20,000   cans 

per  day. 

•  *      • 

Ix>di  had  a  newly  organized  Woman's 
Club  which  took  up  a  study  of  America. 


Wausau  capitalists  established  a  bank 
at  Sheboygan. 

*  «      * 

Mt.  Pleasant  farmers  formed  an  as- 
sociation to  prosecute  all  hunters  who 
visited  their  farms  with  hunting  dogs. 
Seventy-five  sheep  in  that  country  had 
been  recently  killed  by  dogs. 

*  *      * 

At  the  annual  meeting  and  banquet 
of  the  Banker's  Club,  Milwaukee,  Edwin 
H.  Abbott  in  his  talk  on  "How  to  Im- 
prove Milwaukee's  Commerce"  said  that 
when  deep  waterways  came  Milwaukee 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  per- 
manent maritime  ports. 

♦  ♦■     • 

A  large  pulp  mill  was  built  opposite 
Little  Quinnesee  Falls  on  the  Menominee 
River  by  the  Badger  Paper  Company  of 
Kaukauna. 

«      «      * 

All    the    leading    summer    annual    re- 
sorters  at  Ocononiowoc  pledged  the  nec- 
essary funds  and  took  part  in  the  pres- 
entation  of  a   gigantic  circus. 
«      •      * 

Local  insurance  men  of  Green  Bay 
met  and  organized  the  Local  Board  of 
Insurance  Underwriters,  the  main  object 
of  the  organization  being  the  mainten- 
ance of  rates. 

•  *      • 

A  new  military  department  with  a 
cadet  corps  organization  was  organized 
at  Lawrence  College,  Appleton. 

•  ••     • 

Laun  Bros,  started  a  sawmill  at  Big 
Wausakee,  giving  employment  to  over 
125  men. 

*  *•     * 

The  Village  Board  at  Fo.\  Lake  de- 
cided that  slot  machines  must  go. 


Service 


to  our  community  is  our  first 
consideration. 

We  invito  you  to  open  an 
account  \vith  us  or  ask  u.s 
to  advise  you  in  financial 
matters. 

First  National   Bank 
Appleton  State  Bank 

Appleton,    Wis. 


You'll  Like 
Appleton 


There  is  no  better  place  in  Wis- 
consin to  rear  a  family  than  in 
Appleton.  It  is  a  clean,  healthy 
city  with  abundant  employment, 
natural  beauty,  excellent  civic 
spirit  and  plenty  of  cultural 
and   recreational    facilities. 

Come  to  Appleton  to 
Live,  Work  ond  Play 

Address    inquiries    to 
ALHERT     C.     RULE,     Mayor. 


The  Demountable' s  Beautiful 

Typing  is  a  Sew  Standard 

of  Perfection. 

Demountable 


Sharp, 
Clean, 
Snappy, 
Impres- 
sions. 


The  Demountable  T.vpewriter  will  win 
.vour  respect  when  .vou  nee  it.  your  a<l- 
miration  when  you  inspect  it  closely, 
and  your  entire  approval  when  you 
Jud^e  its  value  both  from  an  artistic 
and  mechanical  viewjMjint.  It  is  sure  to 
he  your  clioi<-e  if  you  want  great  value, 
highest  operatlnif  efticiency,  econonu'. 
I)eauty  and  long  life  in  typewriter 
servi<-e. 

The  life  of  a  typewriter  depends  firs* 
on  the  Typist's  touch,  and  second  upon 
its  beinir  kept  clean.  The  Typist  can 
icet  to  the  parts  of  the  Demountable  thai 
require   cleaninif. 

Its  record  of  Ions'  Hfe  and  economy 
will  interest  anyone  desirous  of  ohtaln- 
in»r  years  of  service  from  equipment  ob- 
tained  at   a   modenite   initial   expenditure. 

An  inquiry  brings  you  additional  con- 
vincine  information. 

Demountable 

Typewriter  Company,  Inc. 

Manufacturers — Founded    1911 
Kond    du    I.nc.    A\'lsconsin.    I".    S.    A. 


The  Standard  Mfg.  Co. 

STORE   FIXTURES 
Appleton,  Wis. 


Use  a  WISCONSIN  Product 
When    You    Order    Letterheads 

For   Representative   Stationery 

LANCASTER  BOND 

The    Aristocrat    Of    .Am.    Bonds 

For    Medium    I'rlce    and    Circulars 

RESOURCE  BOND 

The  All  Purpose  Bond 

For    General    Fse. 

WISCONSIN 
LAND  0'  LAKES  BOND 

Manufactured   b.v 

Gilbert  Paper  Co. 

Menasha.    Wis. 


It  Isn't  Just  a 
Matter  of  Food 

Though  our  Cook  is  a  Chef 

We  furnish  you  with  the 
kind  of  atmosphere  which 
makes  eating  a  genuine 
pleasure,  and — ice  don't 
charge  you  for  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Wit 

irbing  Coffee 
^ouse 

Sterling  at  Irving 

Madison 
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Wonderful  Months  are  Ahead  in  the  Wisconsin  Magazine 


You  Will  Read  About: 
Wisconsin  People 

Col.  Gabe  Bouck  Zona  Gale 

General  Charles  King      Eben  E.  Rexford 
Hamlin  Garland  General  Bragg 

and  many  others 

Industrial  Wisconsin 

Wisconsin's  Farm  Linked  Industries 
Wisconsin's  Paper  and  Pulp  Industries 
Textile  Manufacturing  in  Wisconsin 
Leather  Helped  To  Make  Wisconsin  Famous 

Outdoor  Wisconsin 

0.  W.  (Outdoor)  Smith,  an  outstanding  author- 
ity  on   Wisconsin's    great    Out-Of -Doors,    -will 
write  some  very  interesting  articles. 
Always    a  profusion    of  illustriations  of    city, 
country,  lakes  and  woods. 

Historic  Wisconsin 

Many  surprising  features,  one  of  them,  "The 
Romance  of  Wisconsin  Navigation." 


■HWffWtf^l^^a 


rjhe 


wisconsm 

TT     MAGAZINE       I 


'Know  your  Own  iState^ 


^szaassissEaB 


Literary  Wisconsin 


A  feature  page — "With  Wisconsin's  Poets" 

Children's  Stories 

Contributions  from  prominent  persons 

Articles  by  young  writers  as  a  means  of  literary 

encouragement 


In  no  other  publication  can  you  secure  so 
much  worthwhile  information  about  the 
Badger  State.     Don't  miss  a  single  issue. 


A  Renewal  Offer  You  Can't  Afford  to  Overlook 


MAIL  THIS  TODAY — Detach  Here —    — 


Invite  your  friends  to  join  you  as  readers  of  The 
Wisconsin   Magazine.      Here   is   our   bargain   offer: 

Your  renewal,  and  one  new  subscription, 

both  for  one  year,  $1.50. 

Your  renewal  and  one  new  subscription, 

both  for  three  years,  $3.80. 

Regular  price  $1.00  per  year;   $2.50  for  three  years. 

Use  the  Accompanying  Blank 


(Please  write  plainly 
or  print  names) 


THE  WISCONSIN  MAGAZINE 
309-310  Insurance  Bldg., 
APPLETON,  WIS. 

Enclosed  I  am  sending  $ 

tion  for years.     Also  send  the  magazine 


Name 

St.  and  No.  or  R.  F.  D. 

City    and    State 

Your  name 


Renew  my  subscrip- 
.years 


to 


Occupation. 


Occupation. 


St.  and  No.  or  R.  F.  D. 
City  and   State 


ASK    .    .   ANY.   .   RADIO    .    .    ENGINEER 


mmM.fm 


mii^m^ 


'burgess  'Batteries  operate  the  receiving 
sets  of  radio-equipped  mail  planes 


An  every  night  adventure  of 
Burgess  Radio  Batteries 


X^XE  of  the  reasons  why  you  should  always  buy 
I  y  Burgess  Radio  Batteries  is  that  the  batteries 
used  by  air-mail  pilots — battleships — explor- 
ers— and  the  leading  radio  engineers — are  evolved 
in  the  Burgess  Laboratories  and  manufactured  in 
the  Burgess  factory. 

These  batteries  are  identical  with  the  batteries 
sold  by  your  dealer  and  thousands  of  other  good 
dealers  everywhere. 


BURGESS  BATTERY  COMPANY 

Manufactured:  Madison,  Wise.  General  Sales  Office:  Chicago 


BURGESS  RADIO  BATTERIES 


llattie  F.  Fritzges 
Warren,  TU. 
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Star -Points 
of  a  Fine  Roaster 

The  Design  —  Capacious  oblong 
shape.  Close-fitting  corer,  with  vent 
to  regulate  dry  or  moist  cookery. 
Sturdy  tray,  with  cut-away  corner 
for  convenience  in  basting.  Well- 
rounded  corners,  making  cleaning 
easy. 

The  Uses  — Adapted  for  cooking 
with  dry  or  moist  heat,  with  vent 
open  for  roasting  and  closed  for 
steaming,  braising,  etc. 
The  Mirro  Roaster  may  be  used 
either  for  oven  or  top-of-stove  cook- 
ery, and  for  preparing  a  wide  variety 
of  foods:  viz.,  all  roasts  and  braised 
meats;  combination  meat  and  vege- 
table meals;  fish  dinners,  steamed 
fowl;  brown  bread,  plum  puddings, 
fruit  cake,  etc.,  steamed  on  rack; 
doughnuts,  etc.,  fried  in  deep  fat; 
bread,  baking  three  loaves  at  once; 
canned  fruit,  with  rack ;  fried  or 
smothered  chicken;  quantity  cookery 
of  soups,  stews,  etc. 


THIS  is  a  good  roaster.  And  you  know 
you  want  a  good  roaster — if  you  have  ever 
owned  a  cheap  one!  You  want  Mirro's  rugged 
construction,  to  stand  the  wear  and  hard  knocks. 
You  want  those  niceties  of  expert  design — the 
Mirro  "Star  Features."  You  want  what  all 
Mirro  utensils  give  .  .  .  the  pleasure  of  owning 
"The  Finest  Aluminum"  and  the  added  satis- 
faction of  economy-in-the-long-run. 


Aluminum  Goods  Manufacturing  Co. 

General  Offices:  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


Star 'Points 
of  a  Fine  Roaster 

The  Material  — Extra  thick,  extra 
hard,  extra  tough  pure  aluminum, 
the  kind  that  makes  all  Mirro  uten- 
sils  long-lived   and   economical. 


The  Finish  — 
polish,      which 
scratching     and 
clean. 


A     beautiful     mirror- 
resists     denting     and 
is     always     easy     to 


r/jc  Mar /ir— "MIRRO,  The  Finest 
Aluminum,"  stamped  only  on  the 
finest  guaranteed  products  of  the 
world's  largest  manufacturers  of 
aluminum  wares. 


The  Price— On\y  $6.00  in  the  me- 
dium size;  $6.50  in  the  large — at  lead- 
ing stores.  Just  60  cents  (or  65  cents) 
per  year  for  the  first  ten  years — 
nothing  per  year  afterwards — is  all 
you  pay  for  the  satisfaction  of  own- 
ing the  best. 


Mm 


